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FROM THE EDITOR 


ere we go with AWA Journal Volume 

58 #2, my second issue as Editor. I’ve 
learned a great deal along the way, and 
want to again extend thanks to those who 
have helped me. Special thanks go to our 
authors and contributors, and to Design and 
Production Editor, Claudia Gray Sweet, 
who has continued to patiently educate me 
about all that goes into publishing. 

This issue of the Journal features a retro- 
spective of the 2017 Convention, which I 
attended and greatly enjoyed. This year’s 
Auction utilized an expedited check-out 
and payment system, which provided indi- 
vidual buyer and seller invoices, but did not 
generate a master list of sales by category 
as we have published in previous years. 
Total Auction sales were $40,253. Many 
thanks to Richard Ransley, who again pro- 
vided great photos of Convention activities. 

Please note two corrections in this issue. 
The first is a correction to a paragraph of 
“The Item in Question” appearing in the 
previous (Fall 2017) AWA Journal, and im- 


mediately follows this issue’s “Item” arti- 
cle. The second is a corrected AWA 
Awards History, replacing the Awards list 
appearing on pages 62-63 of the Spring 
2017 AWA Journal. We have also reprinted 
the revised AWA Awards Rules, as ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees. 

And—TI need your help! The Journal be- 
longs to you. Please share your comments 
and thoughts. What would you enjoy in fu- 
ture issues? Send me your suggestions and 
ideas, and I will discuss them in an upcom- 
ing issue. The Journal welcomes new writ- 
ers and contributors. If you’d like to write a 
one-time feature article about your favorite 
piece of equipment, a repair problem or an 
on-air experience, please let me know. We 
also are seeking new ongoing columns 
about topics that interest you. My contact 
information is noted on Page 2. Thanks for 
your ongoing support of the AWA and the 
Journal! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


AWA 2108 Annual Convention 

Hi Everyone, 

I would like to invite everyone to attend 
the 2018 AWA Annual Convention to be 
held Tuesday, August 14, through Saturday, 
August 18, at the RIT Inn in Rochester, 
New York. Our Convention theme will be 
“Spark Era.” The Convention will start 
Tuesday night with a buffet dinner and run 
through the auction on Saturday. There will 
be lots of fellowship, interesting presenta- 
tions, a flea market, a book sale, and many 
food events. More details on the AWA 
Spring Meet and the AWA Annual Conven- 
tion will mailed to all AWA members 
around April Ist. 


This year, we will be seeking overall 
sponsors for the Convention as well as 
sponsors for the Annual Banquet. If you, or 
your company, are interested in becoming 
a sponsor, please contact me for more de- 
tails at NNEVG@ARRL.net. 


Radio Fab Lab Classes 

As I write this column, we are about %4 of 
the way through the first Radio Fab Lab se- 
ries. Radio Fab Lab is a series of two-hour 
classes on 12 consecutive Saturdays which 
began September 9th. We had 24 young- 
sters ages 7 (yes 7 and he is a precocious 7) 
to 14 sign up for these classes and only two 
dropped out. We have asked that an adult 
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Fab Lab students having a great time at the Mu- 
seum! 


accompany the student to each session as 
well. The goal of Fab Lab classes is to in- 
troduce students to communications/elec- 
tronics beginning with Ohm’s Law, then 
progressing to amateur radio, cell phones 
and drones. Each student has received a 
tool kit including a DMM and builds sev- 
eral projects such a code practice oscillator, 
an audio amplifier, a crystal receiver, a low- 
power transmitter, and an antenna, all 
which he or she can take home. One parent 
remarked that this was the first program 
that she did not have to push her son to get 
up for on time; he was pushing her to get to 
the class. As a bonus, Boy Scouts in the 
class will attend a 13th week class and qual- 
ify for their Boy Scout Radio Merit Badge. 
This is AWA’s first initiative in encourag- 
ing STEM (Science, Technology, Engineer- 
ing and Mathematics) education at the Mu- 
seum. Based on the positive feedback we are 
receiving from both students and parents, we 
plan to offer the Radio Fab Lab again in 
2018. The AWA received a $3,000 grant 
from the American Radio Relay League 
Foundation in support of these classes. 
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Radio Club of America Honors 


At its annual awards banquet held in 
Pittsburgh on November 16, 2018, RCA 
awarded the Ralph Batcher Memorial 
Award to Thomas F. Peterson Jr. for his 
significant work in preserving the his- 
tory of radio and electronic communica- 
tions. The Jack Poppele Award was pre- 
sented to Robert Hobday for important 
and long-term contributions to the field 
of radio broadcasting (I am very much 
honored). For outstanding contributions 
to the art and science of radio communi- 
cations, broadcast, or the Radio Club of 
America, David Bart and Bruce Roloson 
were elevated to RCA Fellows. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 


Museum Sparks is a new electronic 
AWA publication begun in 2017 as a 
quarterly newsletter for members of the 
new Friends of the Antique Wireless 
Museum membership classes. The pub- 
lication is a newsletter style publication 
with news of what is happening at AWA 
and the Museum and informing members of 
future events and activities. It is published 
quarterly around the first day of the months 
of January, April, July and September. 
AWA members will find that Museum 
Sparks is an interesting supplement to the 
AWA Journal and AWA Facebook page for 
ongoing news. Past issues of Museum 
Sparks are posted on-line and available on 
the AWA Web site. 


AWA is seeking an AWA Review Editor 


AWA is seeking a volunteer Editor to 
produce the annual AWA Review. If you 
have editorial experience or if you have ex- 
perience as a technical author, please con- 
tact Eric Wenaas at eric@chezwenaas.com. 
Eric has agreed to stay on as an assistant 
editor and will be responsible for the layout 
and production portion of the pro- 
ject. Under Eric’s editorial guidance, the 
quality of the Review has been amazing. 


AWA is seeking an AWA Gateway 
Editor 


AWA is also seeking a volunteer Editor 


to produce the AWA Gateway on a quarterly 
basis. The AWA Gateway is published elec- 
tronically and is typically less than 20 pages 
per issue. Its main focus is toward the new- 
bie audience as a way of interesting readers 
in communications history, collecting, and 
as potential new members of AWA. If you 
have editorial experience or if you have had 
experience as an author, please contact me 
at N2EVG@ARRL.net. The Gateway is 
published on the AWA Web site and is a 
free download available to everyone. 


Make preservation of 
communications history your legacy 
for future generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 


and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commitment 
to preserving history. If you are updating 
your will or trust, consult your tax advisor on 
the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 70'4 and older, may direct any 
sum up to $100,000 directly from an IRA 
to any qualified charitable organization, in- 
cluding Antique Wireless Association, EIN 
16-1501004. While this outright gift would 
not produce a charitable income tax deduc- 
tion, it could fulfill your required minimum 
distribution requirement without increasing 
your taxable income. Again, please consult 
your tax advisor to determine whether this 
is a financially attractive option for you. 

Regards, 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


ANNUAL CONVENTION CANDIDS, continued from page 30 


The Museum's “Made in Rochester” exhibit 
included products built by Peerless, 
Stromberg-Carlson, RF Communication/Har- 
ris and others, and attracted lots of attention 
and interest. Photo by David Kaiser. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 
Please see the Amateur Radio column in 
this issue for a complete schedule. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

Saturday, May 5, 2018 

The annual AWA Spring Meet and Flea 
Market will be held at Veteran’s Park in 
Bloomfield, NY, across the road from the 
AWA Museum, 6945 State Route 5 (just 
east of the intersection of Routes 5 & 20 and 
Route 444). The Meet will also feature the 
AWA Bargain Table, followed by a large 
auction of surplus and duplicate items from 
the Museum’s collection. Payment must be 
by cash or check. Full-day admission to all 
events is only $5.00; Flea Market space is 
$7.00. Visit www.antiquewireless.org for 
more information as it becomes available. 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Tuesday evening, August 14, 2018 - 
Saturday, August 18, 2018 

Save the dates! The 2018 AWA Convention 
returns to the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter in Henrietta, NY. Here’s your chance to 
spend five days immersed in electronic 
communications history, fellowship and 
programs, along with extended Museum 
hours and opportunities to purchase items 
you won’t find anywhere else. The Conven- 
tion’s theme is “Spark Era.” Visit www.an- 
tiquewireless.org for more information as it 
becomes available. 


Convention Doings 


The 2017 AWA Convention is now his- 
tory—we had a great time! Many thanks to 
all who volunteered and made this a memo- 
rable event. A Convention retrospective ap- 
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pears in this issue of the AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the 
DuPage County Fairgrounds and once per 
year for Radiofest at the Willowbrook Illi- 
nois Holiday Inn. Check website for sched- 
ules, details and maps.) Contacts: President, 
Olin Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wire- 
less Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 
out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 


more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 289- 
1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 


Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

° Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Green- 
field). Flea market, old equipment contest, 
and auction at all events. Meet details and 
club info at website www. indianahistorical- 
radio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
THRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt@ comcast.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave .- 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

° Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans01a@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
ee gshearer2@verizon.n net. _ Website 


AWA NETS (EASTERN TIMES). a 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 

3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 3 
MONDAY: 

1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: N3IBX 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 
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AWA ANNOUNCES THE DATES OF THE 2018 AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The 2018 AWA Annual Convention will be held from Tuesday evening, August 14, 2018, 
_ through Saturday, August 18, 2018 at the RIT INN in Rochester, New York. Further de- 
tails, when available, will be mailed to members, published in the AWA Journal, and 


_ available on the AWA web site at www.antiquewireless.org. 


www.maarc.org. 

° The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njyarc.org. 

° Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

° Northwest. Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets 
on second Saturday in April and October at 
8 a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 
100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
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meets the second Wednesday of every month 
(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October 
and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovre.org for details. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradi- 
oland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr.7 Canyon) bake 1 X).78133.. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Intemet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. 
Director 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG 
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Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN 
Curator 


Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 
Assistant Curator 


Duncan Brown, K20EQ 
Assistant Curator 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 
Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI Historian 


Operations Manager 
Alexander MacMillen 
Registrar 

Warren Wiedemann 
IT Manager 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Treasurer 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 
Accession Committee Chairman 


Stan Avery, WM3D 


lbisha@rochester.rr.com. The 
Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Museum Store Manager 
William March 


Assistant Registrar 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


‘fe September Bob Hobday and I began to 
sort and thin out the remaining VOA 
transmitter parts and equipment we had re- 
ceived from Delano, California. These 
components were in storage, and were not 
useful for our Museum display. It took us 
six days to unwrap, sort, and classify all of 
these items. We will be scrapping most of 
the large aluminum panels, pipe, brackets 
and other generic surplus items, allowing 
us to make a large area of Building 4 avail- 


Curator with VOA transformer—ready to 
go! 
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able for shelving to store other items. By 
the way, is anybody interested in a power 
transformer for their next linear amplifier? 
We just happen to have a 4160v 3 phase 
transformer that puts out 3 phase @ 35kv. 
Current rating is “off the chart.” It only 
weighs 4600 lbs. and is strapped to a pallet, 
ready to go, see picture. Shipping to be paid 
by the buyer. 

As soon as we finish clearing the excess 
VOA items, we will add several rows of 
shelving in its place. Rochester Institute of 
Technology has donated a large quantity of 
shelving to us. This shelving is heavy gauge 
steel, and has been easily able to support 
whatever we have wanted to store on it. 

Space is also being made in part of the 
unfinished area at the rear of the Museum 
itself. This will be made into a multi-pur- 
pose meeting/classroom area that will make 
more space available for the Fab-Lab and 
other meetings we may have. 

The Chevy Suburban has been getting 
quite a workout with all of this moving. It 
recently got a registration renewal and 
passed NY state inspection. Good for an- 
other year. This vehicle has handled a large 
portion of our moving needs as well as 
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picking up donations. It only costs $35 a day 
to rent a weatherproof box trailer from U- 
Haul, and the Suburban can tow that just 
fine. In comparison, a rental truck can cost 
several hundred dollars. 

We are finally getting near the end of our 
inventory and registration of the Jack Pop- 
pele estate collection. This was donated by 
his daughters June Poppele and Ginny En- 
dres. The large number of documents, pic- 
tures, news articles, and awards has taken a 
long time to evaluate, record and catalog. 
This collection contains a complete history 
of the WOR radio station in New Jersey, 


which first went on the air in 1922. Jack was 
also instrumental in early television starting 
in 1926. His very early Jenkins scanning 
disk TV now rests in the Museum. Jack’s 
huge list of accomplishments during his il- 
lustrious career are too numerous to cover 
here, but Museum visitors will see the Jack 
Poppele dedication plaque for the VOA Sta- 
tion at Delano, CA. In 1954 President 
Eisenhower appointed Jack as Director of 
the Voice of America, United States Infor- 
mation Agency. This collection has been a 
wonderful addition to our archives. 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI/ Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


n late November Chrisanntha Construc- 

tion engaged representatives to estimate 
costs for boring water service pipe holes, 
and for installation of a sprinkler system for 
the Museum, including the proposed 1,420 
sq. ft. addition for the amateur radio station 
and the registrars’ artifact intake area. An 
initial determination was made to bring the 
larger water service pipe under Route 5 & 
20, then directly to the mechanical room, 
which would provide adequate space for the 
input apparatus needed for the sprinkler 
system. 

Chrisanntha just began the first phase of 
construction of the Museum’s all-purpose 
room, utilizing a 784 sq. ft. portion of the 
planned 1,624 sq. ft. auditorium/theater. 
The remaining portion will be built when 
funding for its construction becomes avail- 
able. This all-purpose room will have a 
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plank floor matching the museum flooring, 
and will provide outlets, heating/air condi- 
tioning and classroom table space for the 
“Fab Lab“ when it resumes in 2018. Its 
completion will also accommodate evening 
adult classes, projected to begin early in 
2018. 

Chrisanntha Construction and Denisi 
Flooring are also updating the walls and 
flooring in the Conference Center with the 
removal of the wallpaper in the Deputy Di- 
rector/Curator office, both conference areas 
and the hallway. These areas will be 
painted. Denisi Flooring will then remove 
all carpeting from the building and replace 
it with carpet tile. 

Museum tours continue into December, 
with the Squaw Island Amateur Radio Club 
once again holding its annual meeting, in- 
cluding a pot luck supper, at the Museum. 


REGistrag 
AREA 


Sketch of planned Ham Station/Registrar addition to Museum. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 


BY ED GABLE, K2MP, EMAIL: EGABLE@ROCHESTER.RR.COM 
AND WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The Japanese STAR SR-550 Ham Band Receiver 


Background of Star Co. Ltd. and the SR-550 


he SR-550 Japanese communications 

receiver, built by the Star Co. Ltd. 
(formerly Fuji Manufacturing, Fuji 
Seisakusho), is just one of many High Fre- 
quency (HF) amateur radio receivers from 
the tube age that belong to the AWA Mu- 
seum, but its provenance sets it above many 
others. This receiver can be considered 
among the first of many well-designed and 
constructed receivers from Japan. ! 

Although the Star Co. Ltd. produced 
other receivers before the SR-550, this 
model set a high bar for the company’s later 
SR-700 (with its matching ST-700 trans- 
mitter) and for other ham radio products 
that would later come from Yaesu, Trio 
(Kenwood) and Icom. Its production began 
in 1964. Some of the Star Company engi- 
neers would go on to become high powered 
innovators during their careers. 

A Star receiver preceding the SR-550 
was the SR-100 “Sky Friend”, a clone of 
the Hallicrafters S-119 “Sky Buddy,” pro- 
duced in 1963 for SWLs. Star also counted 
among the many post-World War II Japan- 
ese companies that pro- 
duced parts. Star’s prede- 
cessor, Fuki Seisakusho, 
sold kits for AM and FM 
radio and later for TV.2 

This predecessor com- 
pany had existed at least 
since 1942 under its 
founder, Mr. Sato.3 In 
1961, the company name 
changed to Star Co. Ltd. 
(its radios were already 
called “Star’) and it posi- 
tioned itself on the Second 
Section of the Tokyo 
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Stock Exchange. Sato retired in the same 
year, and by 1964 the stalled TV division 
was sold off. The ham radio market began 
to boom, but by 1969 the company’s radio 
business was totally absorbed by Trio, 
Yaesu and others like Izumi Kogyo.4 Ac- 
cording to Young Kim (K6HM), most of its 
engineers went over to these companies.° 
In the technology transfer, as Kazuaki 
Kitahara (JAOEQL) reports, the lead engi- 
neer on the Star SR-550 project, Akira 
Tayama, left for Yaesu, drawing on his 
work at Star to help design rigs like the 
FRDX-400 and the FT-200, the latter 
known in the U.S. as the Tempo-One. 
Tayama is also known in Japan for his book 
on single sideband technology.® According 
to Tetsuro Hanazawa (JAIVBN), Shiro 
Nomura (JA1CB) moved from Star to Trio 
and became involved in designing the TS- 
511S and much later the TS930S.7 Over at 
Trio (Later Trio-Kenwood) radios like the 
9R-S59D, DS and DE and then the TS-series 
were developed for the growing markets 
abroad. As early as 1963, Yaesu radios 


Fig 1: Star SR-550 receiver front view. 
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Fig 2: Star SR-550 receiver top view. 


were sold under the Sommerkamp brand 
name in Europe. Star also sold, but briefly, 
to Europe and the Far East. Marketing and 
an equipment review of Star’s 700-series 
appeared only once in the U.S., in the Au- 
gust 1967 issue of OST magazine. For a 
time, Bil Harrison (W2AVA) sold Star 
equipment at his three “Ham Headquarters, 
USA” stores in New York.8 


Technical Description of the SR-550 


The design of the STAR SR-550 Com- 
munications receiver is interesting. It cov- 
ers only the Amateur Radio bands but in- 
cludes 160 through six meters (pre-WARC 
band era). This superheterodyne circuit uti- 
lizes ten tubes and incorporates dual con- 
version for good image rejection and added 
selectivity. The design engineers selected 
modern seven and nine pin tubes: 6BA6, 
6EA8, 12AU7, and the like, all of proven 
performance and in common use through- 
out the industry. 

No surprises lurk under the covers. And 
yet the slide rule dial, in common usage at 
the time, complete with dial cord string 
wrapped around shafts and pulleys, which 
in turn rotate tuning capacitors and position 
dial pointers, functioned as smoothly as 
anything on the market. What separated this 
product from most was the linear spacing 
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on the dial that required just 
one set of markings, 20 kHz 
apart, no matter what band 
one chose. The dial fre- 
quency could be read fur- 
ther by means of a cali- 
brated skirted tuning knob. 

Adding six meters to a 
conventional HF receiver 
was a bit innovative and 
perhaps a stretch in design 
practice. Still, it was a good 
marketing move. At that 
time, six meters was similar 
to today’s two meter FM for 
local chit chat. (Many will 
remember putting a six 
meter converter in front of 
an HF station receiver to get 
on VHF.) 

A tough competitor for the SR-550 at a 
similar price and with the same features 
was the Hammarlund HQ-110, for just 
thirty dollars more. What Hammarlund had 
was a very familiar brand name, something 
hard to beat in the marketplace. 

Beginning at the RF section along the sig- 
nal path, a 6BA6 was used to take advantage 
of this tube’s high gain, reasonable signal- 
noise ratio at HF, and remote cut-off charac- 
teristics that make this tube perform well 
under AVC. The receiver’s RF GAIN con- 
trol is a 10k pot to ground from the cathode. 
Unlike many designs of the era, the RF am- 
plifier stage was not gang tuned with the 
main TUNING knob. Instead, the engineers 
had a separate variable capacitor, with its 
own shaft and knob to resonate the stage at 
the incoming frequency. That control was la- 
beled RF TUNING and today would be 
called a preselector. This certainly saved a 
lot of design work and hardware to make the 
RF stage track with the frequency-setting os- 
cillator. One star for the STAR SR-550. 

The first local oscillator is one-half of a 
12AU7, with the second triode a cathode 
follower to drive the mixer. Special design 
effort went into making the frequency lin- 
ear with the turning of the variable capaci- 
tor. Without that effort, the linear dial cali- 
bration would not be possible. Curiously, 
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the second harmonic of the 
oscillator is used for receiv- 
ing above 21 MHz. There 
must have been some mid- 
night oil burned to make 
that oscillator work at both 
HF and VHF and maintain 
linearity. Unrecorded trick- 
ery like this will always be 
lost to time. The engineers 
deserve credit; it worked! 

The first mixer, a 6AU6, 
is cleverly set up to use the 
ham radio convention of op- 
erating lower sideband 
(LSB) on 160, 80 and 40 
meters and upper sideband 
(USB) on the higher ama- 
teur bands. The frequency 
scheme is such that the os- 
cillator’s high or low side injection results 
in a mixer conversion that is always correct 
and no front panel LSB/USB switch is 
needed. The first IF is at 1650 kHz. The sec- 
ond mixer, a 6BE6, has its own fixed LC 
oscillator running at 1705 kHz, which when 
mixed with the 1650 kHz first IF, produces 
the second IF frequency of 55 kHz. It is at 
55 kHz that the receiver’s selectivity takes 
place in the form of a four-position SELEC- 
TIVITY switch, selecting bandwidths of .5, 
1.2, 2.5 and 4 kHz. The switch changes cou- 
pling capacitors in a four-stage bandpass fil- 
ter arrangement to shape the filter. 

A beat frequency oscillator control, la- 
beled BFO on the front panel, allows shift- 
ing of the signal within the passband and is 
calibrated to facilitate tuning of SSB sig- 
nals. This BFO control looks, feels and 
works the same as the PASSBAND control 


Fig 3: Star SR-550 receiver underchassis view. 


seen on early Drake receivers such as the 
2A, 2B and later. The 55 kHz tunable band- 
pass filter with all of its individual induc- 
tors and capacitors must have been a diffi- 
cult circuit to tune in production. The de- 
signers put all of that circuitry into a 
separate shielded module called the Vari- 
able Selectivity Bandpass Filter. It’s a sure 
bet that this module was tweaked and tuned 
by a skilled technician prior to being in- 
stalled onto the main chassis. 

Two 6BA6 2nd IF amplifier tubes give 
plenty of gain while the pentode section of 
a 6EA8 forms the beat frequency oscillator. 
The receiver’s S-meter works off the cath- 
ode current of the first 6BA6 IF amplifier. 
The nicely processed IF signal now gets 
switched either to the triode section of the 
6EA8 as a product detector for SSB/CW, 
or toa simple 6ALS diode detector for AM, 


CORRECTION 
Correction of Paragraph 2 in the last issue (AWA Journal, Vol. 58 / #1, p. 13), 
“The Cold War Dual-Alphabet T 63 Teleprinter” (Brown & Hopkins): 


The company C. Lorenz AG in Templehof-Berlin was a producer of railroad signal- 
ing equipment and early wireless sets. In 1929, they built their first Start-Stop 
teleprinter, with a license from the Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Company (later, the 
Teletype Corporation.) to reproduce its Models 14 and 15. 
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via the front panel FUNCTION switch. 

The other 6ALS diode performs AVC de- 
tection and automatic noise limiting (ANL), 
both of which can be turned ON or OFF by 
front panel slide switches. The detected sig- 
nal now goes on to the audio chain where 
there is a slight departure from the norm of 
the day. Where U.S. and European designs 
seemed unable to get away from 12AX7s 
and 6AQ5s, the Star Company decided to 
use a single triode/pentode: the 6BM8. 

The output transformer fed 4- or 8-ohm 
speakers via a rear mounted terminal block. 
A speaker-disabling headphone jack affixed 
to the front panel is fixed at 4 ohms. The 
power supply is a conventional solid-state 
full wave rectifier feeding two 60 micro- 
farad filter capacitors, and a VR-105 gas 
regulator tube supplies B+ to the oscillators. 
It is curious that the power transformer pri- 
mary in this set is only tapped for either 100 
or 115 VAC. The puzzle is: why wouldn’t 
Star supply a universal power transformer 
equally suitable for 220 VAC to bypass the 
need for separate supplies? Europe and 
other regions where this radio was also sold 
use 220 VAC for common household use. 

The last tube in the set is a 6AU6 con- 
nected as a conventional crystal oscillator, 
rich in harmonics, and used as the receiver 
calibrator. Unique here was the selection of 
a 3.500 mHz crystal for the calibration sig- 
nal. In operation one might set the receiver 
for 40 meters, tune the dial for 7.00 and ex- 
pect to hear the calibrator’s second har- 
monic. If the dial pointer was not exactly at 


REFERENCES 


7.00 when the calibrator was heard, one 
would then set the pointer correctly and ro- 
tate the front panel RESET control to move 
the calibrate signal precisely on 7.00 MHz. 
The RESET control rotates a small variable 
capacitor in parallel with the main tuning 
capacitor to pull the bottom of the band on 
frequency. After that, one simply relies on 
the carefully implemented linearity of the 
oscillator to remain on frequency through- 
out the rest of the band. This scheme 
worked well, except for six meters: the 15th 
harmonic of 3.5 MHz. It had to be calibrated 
to 52.5 MHz. 

There is no evidence that Star ever made 
a matching transmitter, but provision is 
made for receiver muting. The bottom line 
is that this receiver represented a solid de- 
sign approach, considering the cost re- 
straints of where it fit in the market place. 
Bill Harrison’s listed price in New York of 
$150 for the SR-550 was a bargain price for 
a ten-tube receiver of good, albeit not state- 
of-the-art design. 

The AWA Museum’s set is the only one 
that has turned up locally in fifty years. 
Moreover, the industry standard reference 
books on communication receivers by Fred 
Osterman and Raymond Moore don’t even 
list the Star brand, let alone this model.? In- 
dications are that the 550 sold better in Eu- 
rope, which is probably a matter of market- 
ing activity rather than any acceptance deci- 
sion by the ham community. Star was 
simply outpaced by Yaesu, Trio and the 
competing American brands. 


1. The nature of Japanese creativity and innovation in electronics (primarily solid state 
technology) is amply discussed by writers such as: Makoto Kikuchi (1983); Gene Gre- 
gory (1986); Seiichi Nakajima (1988); John Sprague (1993); Bob Johnstone (1998); 


Anton Huurdeman (1993). 


2. Koji Hayashi, at www.geocities.jp/radioman/HomePageRadio/Radio_Company.html. 
Hayashi’s callsign seems to be JE1CAQ. Hayashi introduces several companies from 
the early days: “I have tried to write a ‘History of Radio Manufacturers’ by connecting 
sporadic literature and Internet information. There are also many errors. We are waiting 
for your comments.” (All websites referenced herein retrieved as of Nov. 2017.) 


3. Tetsuro Hanazawa (JA1VBN) at: http://jal vbn.la.coocan.jp/radio/star/index.html. 
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Hanazawa’s web page provides the best list of radio equipment built by Fuji, later, Star 
Lid: 


4. Ibid. Hanazawa cites some sources for his info on Star Co. Ltd.: ““Thanks Mr. Yamamoto, 
JASTTT/I1, Mr. Kato, Mr. Tsuda, JA4JNR/9, Mr. Kurisu, JF1CMK and Mr. Kobayashi for 
helpful information about Star’s unit and the Star company.” 


5. Young Kim (K6HM) at: https://groups.google.com/forum/#!msg/rec.radio.amateur. 
boatanchors/S5tcm9 1 NskAs/K3UQnYKDY10J. 


6. Email from Kazuaki Kitahara (SAOEQL) to Hopkins, Nov. 14, 2017: Akira Tayama, 
SSB, Japan Broadcast Association, 1972. 


7. http://www.eham.net/articles/3167.; from 1989 to 1997 Nomura was director of Ken- 
wood USA operations. 


8. OST, August, 1967, p. 160; Review article of the STAR receiver SR-700E and trans- 
mitter ST-700E by Doug DeMaw (W1CER) on pp. 48-52. 


9. Fred Osterman, Shortwave Receivers Past and Present, 2nd ed., Reynoldsburg, Ohio: 
Universal Radio Research, 1997; Raymond S. Moore, Communications Receivers, the 
Vacuum Tube Era, 1932-1981, 1st ed., RSM Communications, 1981. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
for browsing in the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 
munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 
repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 
automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; and (6) we retain the right 
to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., 
Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL Looney, 1135 Harriman Jct. Rd., Grundy, VA 


SS eee 2414 ele 276-Salesor. 
Philco 42-842 (122) Three-way portable. In- 

termittent operation, includes schematic and 
instructions, rough condition. Sacrifice, pay 
only UPS, call for details. Louis D’ Antuono, 


WANTED — GENERAL 


WA2CBZ, 8802 Ridge Blvd, Apt. C2, 
Brooklyn, NY 11209 Tel. 718-748-9612 
after 6 p.m. 


Speaker from Philco 95, cone in good condi- 


tion, plays, $20. Call for details. James 
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Heathkit: Scan of label/tube chart for W3 


Williamson Type amplifier power supply 
unit. This label is affixed to the top of the 
power transformer. David D. Kaiser, 375 
Yarmouth Rd, Rochester, NY 14610. E-mail: 
ddk375@frontiernet.net. 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 
E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


members for browsing and research. 


Voice of America: A History by Alan L. 
Heil, Jr. Published 2003 by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press and republished in 2006. 
Pages: 544; 6 x 9 inches. Black and white 
images: 26. Paperback, $40, Hardcover 
$95. E-book $39; Used paperback from $11. 

Author Alan Heil, a former deputy direc- 
tor of the Voice of America (VOA), said 
that writing a book about the history of the 
VOA was a life-long dream. He was able to 
make that dream come true in 1998 when 
he retired from the Voice, as it is often 
called, after 36 years of service dating back 
to 1962 when he joined the organization as 
a newsroom trainee. He claims to present 
the story of the VOA as he saw it, which 
means that most of the book covers events 
that took place while he was employed 
there from the 1960s through the 1990s. 
Heil says that the history of the Voice is an 
inspiring story that should be shared with 
all Americans, most of whom know little 
about it because of the Smith-Mundt Act 
(Public Law 80-402) that was introduced in 
Congress immediately after WWII and fi- 
nally signed into law by President Truman 
on January 27, 1948. This act provided for 
activities commonly known as public diplo- 
macy—the preparation and dissemination 
of information about America abroad, but 
it specifically prohibited any product of a 
U.S. Agency, including VOA, to be dis- 
seminated in the United States. (It should 
be noted that the Smith-Mundt was 
amended in 2013—+en years after this book 
was first published—allowing for materials 
produced by the State Department and the 
VOA Broadcasting Board of Governors to 
be made available in the United States; 
much of VOA product, including broad- 
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Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. 
After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to 


casts, 1s readily available on the Internet.) 

The book opens rather abruptly with an 
account of the VOA’s coverage of the 
Tiananmen Square uprising in Beijing, 
China, beginning in May 1989. It goes into 
great detail about how VOA journalists sta- 
tioned in China acted, reacted, and inter- 
acted with representatives of the Chinese 
government, which was not particularly 
friendly toward U.S. journalists, and it also 
describes how they communicated with the 
leaders of the political uprising, who were 
very friendly to the VOA coverage of the 
daily events. The introductory material pre- 
ceding the first chapter gives no clue that 
the book would begin with such detail of 
this relatively late event in the history of 
VOA, and no reason why it, of all events 
described in the book, appears at the begin- 
ning of the book, out of chronological order 
and without any context. Perhaps this is a 
literary device to capture the readers’ atten- 
tion; if so, it certainly worked. 

The next chapter begins on February 1, 
1942, 79 days after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, when the VOA first went on the air. 
Heil says the U.S. entry into WWII was 
“the very reason for VOA’s creation.” Heil 
then cautions the reader, “This chapter in 
no way pretends to be a comprehensive his- 
tory of VOA’s first dozen years.”” Maybe 
not, but this chapter is one of the most in- 
teresting because many of the policies and 
procedures guiding the operation of the 
VOA over the years were developed during 
this period. 

Certain themes that surfaced during 
WWI were repeated time and again in the 
years that followed. For example, there is 
the “Too Many Cooks” theme, by which 
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Heil meant that there were too many strong- 
willed individuals in key positions in too 
many government organizations providing 
too much oversight to VOA journalists, who 
were simply trying to gather and report the 
news in what they believed was a fair and 
unbiased way. In the first year, there were at 
least four newly-created government orga- 
nizations (all with pretentious names and 
the all-too-familiar alphabet-soup 
acronyms) that attempted to exert control 
over, or censor, VOA broadcasts: the Office 
of the Coordinator of Information (COD), 
which was VOA’s first parent organization; 
the Foreign Information Service (FIS), 
which, in the beginning, was part of the 
COI; the Office of War Information (OW]), 
which was formed by combining four gov- 
ernment agencies; and the Office of Strate- 
gic Services (OSS), which competed with 
the OW] for leadership in the field of propa- 
ganda. And, of course, the State Department 
also had a great interest in controlling the 
information broadcast by the VOA. 

There was much at stake here. In order to 
develop a wide audience, it was crucial that 
the VOA establish credibility by distin- 
guishing itself from the radio programming 
of many other foreign governments whose 
broadcasts were either blatantly biased or 
covered up unfavorable events. Credibility 
was something that took a long time to de- 
velop by balanced reporting. Heil gives an 
example of how the VOA was able to build 
credibility one step at a time with simple 
statements of fact in broadcasts during 
WWII at a time when the Allies were just 
beginning to make headway in the Pacific: 

“In Burma, General ‘Vinegar Joe’ Still- 
well commented that his units ‘took a hell 
of a beating’ by the Japanese. VOA, over 
considerable opposition in official Wash- 
ington, broadcast the remark. That, Barrett 
[a senior VOA employee] said after the 
war, was a singularly happy decision. Ger- 
mans, Italians and Japanese testified that 
they had really come to believe the Voice of 
America first when they heard it carry Still- 
well’s statement. ‘We felt if the Americans 
made such admission to the world,’ one 
said, ‘they must be telling the truth.” 
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Heil’s history of the VOA is rife with ac- 
counts of the adversarial interactions that 
took place from time to time between VOA 
employees and representatives of the many 
government agencies that had an interest in 
the dissemination of information to foreign 
countries. VOA prospects improved greatly 
during the Eisenhower administration when 
the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) was created on August 1, 1953, to 
administer informational and cultural pro- 
grams, and it reported directly to the presi- 
dent of the United States. The VOA became 
the USIA’s major asset. Heil says, “The 
creation of the VOA’s fourth successive 
parent agency was a principal turning 
point.” It was also at this time that the 
VOA’s headquarters was moved from New 
York City to Washington, DC. 

Despite the reorganization, conflicts con- 
tinued between journalists and bureaucrats. 
Heil relates that “the philosophical strug- 
gles reached a peak in 1956,” and that “pol- 
icy again ‘descended on the Voice of 
America with a vengeance.’” Henry 
Loomis became the director of the Voice in 
1958, and he believed some type of charter 
would offer the kind of principled program 
stability that everyone wanted. After many 
rewrites, the final document was sent to 
George V. Allan, director of the USIA, for 
approval. Allan counseled that the docu- 
ment should be called a directive rather 
than a charter for fear that Congress or the 
Administration would think the VOA was 
becoming too independent. The directive 
was approved by President Eisenhower 
shortly before he left office (January of 
1953). Heil relates how Henry Loomis later 
placed the charter first in his list of accom- 
plishments during his seven-year tenure as 
director of the Voice. 

Heil describes how, during the 1960s and 
1970s, the central news room staff “insisted 
on telling it like it is,” but their bosses in 
the field, who were employed by the USIA, 
cautioned them on broadcasting bad news 
about controversial stories affecting their 
region or “bad news” about the United 
States. Observers noted that the two orga- 
nizations were bound to clash because 
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USIA operatives in the field had to deal 
face to face with their counterparts while 
the broadcasters addressed a much wider 
audience that included the general popula- 
tion as well as the elite. 

During the Vietnam War era of the 1970s, 
restrictions on VOA broadcasting became 
widespread. Heil writes “Following a series 
of press reports about restrictions on VOA, 
[Charles] Percy, a leading figure and later 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and representative Bella Abzug 
(Democrat of New York) became advocates 
of unfettered news on America’s voice.” 
Percy reasoned that the VOA charter would 
“have much more teeth” ifit were public law 
than a directive. Percy arranged to have the 
charter tacked on to the Foreign Relations 
Authorization act for the fiscal year 1977, 
and, quite unnoticed, it was sent to President 
Gerald Ford for his signature, which he did 
sign on July 12, 1976. Heil says, “It was a 
singular moment in the history of interna- 
tional U.S. broadcasting.” The first para- 
graph of the charter stated: “VOA will serve 
as a consistently reliable and authoritative 
source of news. VOA news will be accurate, 
objective, and comprehensive.” 

While much of the book deals with the 
eternal clash between the journalists and 
diplomats, there are many other interesting 
topics. Heil describes how VOA built a 
global network from scratch. At the time of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the United 
States had leased shortwave sites to coun- 
teract Nazi propaganda in Latin America, 
but there were no similar capabilities for 
Europe or Asia. The VOA was able to go 
on the air in Europe 79 days after Pearl Har- 
bor by sending recorded messages by air- 
craft that were then transmitted by British 
sites in the UK. In due time, live transmis- 
sions were relayed from New York to 
Britain by leased cable for rebroadcast 
there. The first relay stations were built or 
leased in Britain, Algeria, Italy, Tunisia, the 
Belgian Congo, and Saipan. The American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe (ABSIE) 
also had four shortwave and four medium- 
wave transmitters. The ABSIE was set up 
by the OWI in conjunction with the British 
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Operating Console and Collins Transmitter 
(right rear) from VOA Delano station on 
display at AWA Museum. 


to counteract Nazi propaganda. 

Heil continues by relating how the VOA 
built up a global network over the years con- 
sisting of a mix of shortwave, long-wave, and 
medium-wave transmitters. He pauses to de- 
scribe the two large VOA shortwave relay 
stations in the United States, one at Delano, 
CA, and the other at Greenville, NC. De- 
scribing the shortwave Delano station, Heil 
says, “Under optimal conditions, the short- 
wave signal could leap halfway around the 
world, as happens even today [as of 2003] 
from perhaps the most technically sophisti- 
cated of all the VOA shortwave relay stations 
at Delano, California.” Since this book was 
published, the station at Delano has been de- 
activated, and an operating console and asso- 
ciated equipment from the station was moved 
to the AWA Museum in Bloomfield, NY, 
where it is now on display. Hiel completes 
his discussion of the evolution of the network 
by pointing out that, while medium-wave and 
FM stations became more important, the In- 
ternet changed everything, and much of the 
VOA message is now delivered by the Inter- 
net. He says the delivery methods will con- 
tinue to evolve but will likely be somewhat 
different from country to county. 

Last but not least are Heil’s stories about 
how getting the language right for broadcast- 
ing into each country was so important. His 
first story describes how a special version of 
the English language came to be 
disseminated in many foreign countries. To 

(continued on page 22) 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


JERRY LEWIS (1926-2017) 

Readers of the AWA Journal may be well 
acquainted with comedian Jerry Lewis from 
his work in night clubs, television, and film. 
Less well known, and strangely neglected 
in his many newspaper obituaries, is that he 
and his partner Dean Martin appeared on 
radio from April 3, 1949 until January 30, 
1950 and, after a hiatus, were back from Oc- 
tober 5, 1951 to July 14, 1953. Billed as the 
Martin and Lewis Show, they hosted a vari- 
ety program spiced up with guests, together 
with Dean and Jerry doing their famous 
comic shtick in addition to Martin’s singing. 
They appeared on NBC, which had recently 
lost their Sunday night heavy hitters, The 
Jack Benny Show and Amos n’ Andy, who 
had been hired away by CBS in what was 
then described as a “talent raid.” Initially 
Martin and Lewis was produced before a 
live audience, recorded, and then rebroad- 
cast. They first appeared in the Sunday night 
slot; later their times shifted. 

Martin and Lewis were already well 
known on the night club scene before they 
hit radio. By 1948 they filled the 6000 seat 
Roxy Theater in New York City one night a 
week and performed at the famous Copaca- 
bana on Manhattan’s Upper East Side. In 
1949, they had already appeared in one 
comic film, My Friend Irma, which was 
based on a radio show of the same name. To 
radio audiences they were still comparatively 
unknown, but an NBC executive spotted 
them on stage, and offered them a fat con- 
tract. The show’s initial budget of $10,000 a 
week helped to entice big name guests: film 
stars such as Bob Hope, John Garfield, Peter 
Lorrie, Lucille Ball and Henry Fonda. You 
can hear some of these shows at this website 
http://www.outlawsgameroom.com/misc.ph 
p?page=53. Although initially unsponsored, 
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Martin and Lewis picked up advertising from 
Anacin and Chesterfield. 

Dean Martin performed one or two songs 
in each program. The Encyclopedia of Old 
Time Radio asserts that the pair didn’t enjoy 
the same success in the strictly auditory 
medium of radio that they had enjoyed on 
stage and in the movies. Much of Lewis’s 
frenetic humor was visual, and his voice, 
divorced from imagery, could seem 
screechy. The team of Martin and Lewis 
proved much more successful in film and 
TV than radio, but their partnership fa- 
mously dissolved in 1956. 

Jerry Lewis was born on March 16, 1926 
in Newark, NJ as Jerome Levitch. His par- 
ents were vaudeville entertainers. Lewis’s 
career should be seen as part of the tidal 
wave of Jewish comedians, many of whom 
began in vaudeville and then made the tran- 
sition to radio, television and the motion 
picture screen. The names George Burns, 
Jack Benny, Gertrude Berg and Groucho 
Marx come to mind. Today the tradition 
carries on with such comics as Jerry Sein- 
feld, Amy Schumer, and Woody Allen. 
Alas, none is on radio. 

Sources: On the Air: The Encyclopedia 
of Old Time Radio by John Dunning, The 
New York Times, The Boston Globe, The 
Wikipedia. 


BOB SCHILLER (1918-2017) 

Bob Schiller, who is best known as a 
writer for the television show All in the Fam- 
ily, got his broadcasting start in radio and 
wrote for a much-loved show that many 
readers of this magazine will recall: Duffy's 
Tavern. Many will also remember the radio 
programs The Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet as well as The Abbott and Costello 
Show, for which he also wrote. In an inter- 
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view, Schiller asserted that he had been hired 
and fired four times for Duffy's Tavern. 

Schiller was born on November 8, 1918 
in San Francisco. His father was a clothing 
manufacturer and his mother had been an 
English teacher before her marriage. He 
later credited her for keeping his grammar 
straight. His family moved to Los Angeles 
when Robert was 10 and where he remained 
to graduate from UCLA in 1939 with a de- 
gree in economics. While serving in the 
Army during World War II he wrote for 
their newspaper, Stars and Stripes. After the 
war, he wrote for the three previously men- 
tioned radio programs. As shows of this 
type began to evaporate from radio in the 
early 1950s, a discouraged Schiller almost 
took a job working in his father in law’s 
clothing business. He was saved from that 
fate by his agent who landed him work writ- 
ing for the television shows The Four-Star 
Revue and the very popular Gary Moore 
Show. Much of his fame today results from 
his willingness to tackle sensitive, hushed 
issues in such TV shows as Maude and All 
in the Family, e.g. in Family, Edith comes 
to realize and accept that her cousin is a les- 
bian; tame stuff by today’s TV standards, 
but scandalous in 1977. 


NEIL CHAYET (1939-2017) 

Neil Chayet explained the law to a wide 
audience over the radio. Getting his start in 
Boston on WEE] in the 1970s and later 
switching to WBZ in the same city, his 
show, Looking at the Law, was widely syn- 
dicated to locales as distant as Seattle and 
to foreign countries via the Armed Forces 
Radio Network. 

Chayet was a natural entertainer even 
while explaining the sometimes arcane 
workings of the legal and judicial systems. 
Once he described a big marijuana arrest on 
the West Coast. The court ordered that the 
impounded drug should be placed on a barge 
and burned on the ocean. The smoke at- 
tracted a flock of birds and, as Chayet put it, 
“No tern was left unstoned.” He loved puns 
and he confessed this one was his favorite. 

Chayet was born in Boston in 1939 and in 
a sense, was born into the law. His father, Ely 
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Chayet, had been a District Court Judge and 
an Assistant District Attorney for Norfolk 
County. Neil went to college at Tufts and 
graduated from Harvard Law School in 1963. 

He had a distinguished career as a lawyer 
with such prominent clients as Linus Paul- 
ing and Jonas Salk, and was especially ac- 
tive at the intersection of the law, medicine 
and drugs. Chayet helped draft legislation 
to reform drug laws, especially as they ap- 
plied to the possession of marijuana. He 
lectured on the law and medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School and McLean’s Hospi- 
tal and was an adviser to Republican Gov- 
ernor William Weld. 

Looking at the Law had a run of over 40 
years. Neil Chayet remained on the air until 
less than 8 weeks before his death in Au- 
gust 2017. 


BEA WAIN (1917-2017) 

If you remember the radio show Your Hit 
Parade you might well recall Bea Wain. 
Ms. Wain, who lived to 100, was a favorite 
singer of the big band era and her death 
probably marks the end of performers who 
date back to that period. Bea, whose birth 
name was Beatrice, was born in the Bronx 
in 1917 into a family of Russian Jewish im- 
migrants; her father was a tailor. She was 
given piano, elocution and dancing lessons 
but not singing instruction. Here she was ap- 
parently self-taught. Wain began singing at 
the age of six and continued to occasionally 
perform at age 90. While she was still in 
high school, she sometimes turned up on the 
Horn and Hardart Radio Show where she 
was paid two dollars a week. Her big break 
came in 1938 when, singing in the chorus of 
the Kate Smith Radio Show, she was invited 
to do a solo. On Smith’s show, she came to 
the attention of musical arranger Larry Clin- 
ton who then featured her that summer with 
his orchestra at the Glen Island Casino in 
New Rochelle, NY. She later left the group 
and began to appear on her own in various 
radio shows including Your Hit Parade and 
Your All Time Hit Parade. 

Wain had a relatively brief but significant 
recording career. In 1937 she recorded with 
Artie Shaw and later headed up her own 
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recording group called Bea and the Bache- 
lors. In the late 30s and early 40s she had 
record hits with such songs as Deep Purple, 
Heart and Soul, and My Reverie. She was 
voted most popular female band vocalist in 
Billboard’s 1939 College Poll, beating out 
Ella Fitzgerald who placed second. 

Wain’s signature song, My Reverie, al- 
most didn’t get released. This piece em- 
ploys a melody taken from Debussy, and 
the custodians of his estate were not happy 
about its use in popular music. But when 
Clinton sent them the recording, for which 
he had written the lyrics, they were won 
over and the record was distributed 1938. 

Here is a sample of the words: 

When the deep purple falls over 
sleepy garden walls 

And the stars begin to twinkle in 
the sky— 

In the mist of a memory you wan- 
der back to me 

Breathing my name with a sigh... 


Through her marriage to Andre Baruch in 
1938, Wain was to have other connections 
to radio. Baruch, born in France, served with 
the American forces in World War II. A 
baritone singer, and subsequently a radio an- 
nouncer, he and Bea formed a team, which 
in 1945 produced a radio show for WMCA 
in New York City, Mr and Mrs. Music. As 
co-hosts, they played discs and interviewed 
guests. Baruch had other radio gigs and 
served as announcer for The Shadow in 
1947-9 and later for The Brooklyn Dodgers. 

In 1973 the couple moved to Palm 
Beach, FL, where they ran a four hour show 
on WPBR consisting of talk and old musi- 
cal recordings. They later relocated to Bev- 
erly Hills, CA where, in the 1980s, they 
broadcast a reincarnated version of their old 
radio show Your Hit Parade that presented 
selected weeks of the 1940s show by play- 
ing the original recordings. 

Baruch died in 1991. The couple is sur- 
vived by their 2 children. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE, continued from page 19 


listeners in many parts of the world, the Eng- 
lish language is daunting, so the VOA had to 
be sure the language was clear, understand- 
able and free from idioms. A special version 
of English, which became known as—you 
guessed it—“special English,” was con- 
ceived of in 1959 to overcome jamming and 
make normal listening to shortwave radio 
easier. Special English had a vocabulary of 
only 1,500 words, was written in simple sen- 
tences having only one idea, and it was spo- 
ken slowly and clearly. The initial response 
to the idea from foreign VOA affiliates was 
unflattering, but the response in the form of 
thousands of testimonials from actual listen- 
ers indicated that it was highly successful 
and allowed an untold number of listeners to 
understand the VOA broadcasts—and at the 
same time learn English. 

Heil also tells how words matter in 
broadcasting as much as they do in diplo- 
macy and that translating English scripts 
into foreign language is a fine art. He gives 
a classic example of how the word “heli- 
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copter” was translated into a language that 
had no word for it. This word was a real 
challenge for broadcasting to Nigeria, 
where employing folklore and fables is es- 
sential to telling stories. Heil describes how 
the service came up with a substitute phrase 
that painted a picture of a helicopter: “a sky 
canoe that descends like an eagle.” 

Heil’s Voice of America is a truly inter- 
esting book packed with lots of information 
about the VOA and the individuals who 
made it so successful. It will also provide a 
walk down memory lane for many mem- 
bers of the AWA, who will recall many of 
the historical events described by Heil that 
made national and world history from the 
onset of World War II through the end of 
the 20th century. There are many books and 
articles describing the cold, hard facts about 
the creation and evolution of the VOA, but 
there are very few that provide the perspec- 
tive of a senior insider who was there to ob- 
serve and contribute to its history. This is 
definitely a must-read book. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AWARDS REPORT 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


hese awards are traditionally pre- 
[snes during the annual banquet. 

Nominations for the first six awards 
listed below are solicited from the AWA 
membership at large and each winner is se- 
lected by a special committee charged with 
administering that particular honor. 

A complete description of these Awards, 
and Award rules, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preserva- 
tion recognizes the acquisition, preserva- 
tion and documentation of an outstanding 
collection of radio artifacts. Awarded to 
New Jersey Antique Radio Club for de- 
veloping the “Radio Technology Museum 
at the site of the Camp Evans Signal Labo- 
ratory’, part of the InfoAge Science Learn- 
ing Center. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documen- 
tation goes to an AWA member who has 
written original articles on radio develop- 
ment or history in the AWA Journal, AWA 
Review, or other publication. (This can in- 
clude a book on a related subject.)This 
year’s award went to David and Julia Bart 
for their large expanse of work on Commu- 
nications History in The AWA Review. 

The Bruce Kelley-OTB Award is given 


Bill Zukowski receives the Houck Award for David Bart receives the Houck Award for 


Photos by Richard Ransley 


to the member who publishes in The AWA 
Journal an article judged to be the most 
outstanding, original, historical presenta- 
tion of the award year. For this year, articles 
in the August, 2016 (57-1), October, 2016, 
(57-2), Winter, 2017 (57-3) and Spring, 
2017 (57-4) issues were considered. 
Awarded to Mike Adams for Miss Minerva 
Broadcasts Billy from the August, 2016 
issue. 

The J. Albert Moore Award comes to us 
through the Antique Radio Club of Amer- 
ica, which was merged into AWA several 
years ago. The award honors Mr. Moore’s 
contributions to ARCA. As given by the 
AWA, it recognizes the AWA Journal arti- 
cle, or series of articles, deemed to be the 
most outstanding of those dealing with 
radio hardware (radio sets, radio systems or 
components) printed during the award year. 
The issues considered are the same as those 
considered for the Bruce Kelley-O7B 
Award. Presented to Steve Auyer for 
Working with Tungar Rectifiers from the 
October, 2016 issue. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John 
Taylor, RCA TV Developer, is for preserv- 
ing television history. Not awarded this year. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in 


Preservation from Bob Hobday on behalf of Documentation from Lynn Bisha on behalf 


the New Jersey Antique Radio Club. 
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of himself and Julia Bart. 
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remembrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for con- 
tributions to preserving or documenting the 
history of tube technology. Not awarded 
this year. 

AWA Leadership Awards and Honors are 
presented, as appropriate, by AWA Manage- 
ment to recognize the recipient’s contribution 


Lynn Bisha presents the Museum Award to 
Ronald Roach. 


David Kaiser receiving his Museum Cura- 
tor’s Award from Lynn Bisha. 


Award from Lynn Bisha on behalf of the 
Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club. 
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Gary Alley accepted the Max Bodmer Bob Hobday and Lynn Bisha present the 


to the success of AWA and/or their distin- 
guished service on behalf of AWA. 
* The AWA Museum Award was pre- 
sented to Ronald Roach. 
° The AWA Deputy Director’s Award 
was presented to Duncan Brown. 
(continued on page 38) 
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Duncan Brown receives the Deputy Direc- 
tor’s Award from Lynn Bisha. 


Lynn Bisha presents the Director’s Award 
to Dan Waterstraat. 


Peckham Award to June Poppele. 
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SEMINAR SNAPSHOTS 2017 


Photos by Richard Ransley 


Mike Adams presented “First Broadcasting.”’” | Duncan Brown’s presentation was titled 
“Teletype Revisited.” 


Felicia Kreuzer’s “Pre-1912 and WWI Olin Shuler taking a rest break prior to his 
Show and Tell” included an impressive dis- lecture “Development and Use of Eight- 
play of early wireless magazines. TTA: 


Lynn Bisha introduced Bruce Roloson, who gave a pre- 


I 


sentation on “Telegraph and Rochester Tombstones.’ 
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SELECTED 2017 OLD EQUIPMENT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Viernes hectne Osh: 


tes marae 


Ca BSS: Sau igor itieee GAM Teedet Rests 


David and Julia Bart won a first in “Mili- The Blue Ribbon in “Military Communi- 
tary Communications — Pre-1915” with cations — World War I, 1915-1918” went 
their Seimens and Halske Russian Imperial to Joe Long for his CW-936 and CW-928 
Telegraph Crimean War display, which display, which also took the Thompson 
also won the Williams Display Award. Best of Show Award. 


Bob Millard’s Military Tube Display took Top honors in “Military Communications 

second place in the “Military Communica- — The In-Between Years, 1920-1940” went 

tions — World War I, 1915-1918” category. to Bill Holly’s 1932 General Electric 
Model T-22 USCG Transmitter. 


Stan Jacobs took the Blue in “Military Roy Wildermuth took top honors in the “Mil- 
Communications — World War II, 1943- itary Communications — Post World War IL. 
1945” with his YEC R-155-A Japanese Desert Storm 1991-Present” category for 
Receiver. his RF-5022R/T Transceiver and prc-18. 
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As always, this year’s contest room contained more fascinating entries than we could pos- 
sibly do justice to on these pages. However, here is a group of contest winners that caught 


the photographer's eye as he toured the exhibits. 


The Type-A 
Pransistor 


pastes SSH eSRORAR 
OMRON. Binssees, AHO 


Transistors, 1947-1954” went to Geoffrey 
Bourne for his Bell Labs Type A Transistor. 


Geoffrey Bourne won a first in “1920s TRF, 
Reflex and Neutrodyne Receivers” with his 


Harko Sr. and 2 Stage Amplifier, which also 
won the People’s Choice Award. 


Floyd Jury took the Blue in the “Tubes” 
category with his History of the RCA 
3APIA CRT Display. 
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Bob Masterson’s coral-colored 1956 Zenith 
Royal 500, with instructions and carry bag 
took the Red Ribbon in “Transistors — The 
Types Emerge, 1954-Present.” 


Top honors in the “Other Radios of the 
1930s and 1940s” category went to Bob 
Masterson for his Fada Models 252 and 
253 Wood Radios. 


First place in “International Radio, Pre- 
1945” went to Steven Susch for his Seimens 
K-32 GWB German Moral Radio Display. 
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CONTEST WINNERS CONTINUED 


David Kaiser’s Emerson Library Book Top Honors in “Vacuum Tube Transmitters 
Radio won the Blue Ribbon in “Novelty and Receivers, Commercial” went to Geof- 
Radios, Tube.” frey Bourne’s 1935 Fultone V Receiver. 


Andrew Flowers’ 1924 style 5 Watt OST The Blue in “Spark Transmitters and Re- 


Transmitter took first place in the “Vac- ceivers’”’ went to Merrill Bancroft’s Amrad 
uum Tube Transmitters and Receivers, and Clapp Eastham Spark Coil, Capacitor 
Homebrew” category, and also won the and Key. 


Matlack Transmitter Award. 


Richard Modafferi won the Blue Ribbon in Gary Alley’s unusual Seneca Battery 
“New or Rebuilt” for his AM-FM Stereo Charger took the Red Ribbon in the 
built from a McIntosh Model 66 mono tuner. “Open” category. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION CANDIDS 


Photos by Richard Ransley 
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Hallicrafters, National, Zenith and more— 
all awaiting lucky buyers. 


More treasures ready for new homes. Merrill Bancroft was back with more choice 
items. 


Neatly arranged books and magazines, An impressive selection at the Book Fair. 
ready for customers. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION CANDIDS CONTINUED 


Olin Shuler and Robert Hobday share a_ Kenneth Feldman and Bill Burns carefully 
quiet moment. examine Auction items. 


SOU 


“You won't find this anywhere else” ex- Items to be auctioned generated a great 
plains Bruce Roloson, as Bill Burns consid- deal of interest at the Preview. 
ers an item at the Preview. 


Bruce Roloson, Felicia Kreuzer and Lynn AWA Director Tom Peterson addressing 

Bisha at the Banquet. members and guests at the Convention 
Banquet. 

(continued on page 6) 
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2017 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST WINNERS 


Contest Themes: Military Communications and Transistors 


Category 1: Military Communications, 
Pre-1915 
1st’ David and Julia Bart 
Seimens and Halske Russian 
Imperial Telegraph 
Crimean War Display 
Category 2: Military Communications, 
World War I, 1915-1918 
Ist Joe Long 
CW-936 and Cw-928 Display 
2nd Bob Millard 
Military Tube Display 
Category 3: Military Communications, 
The In-Between Years 1920-1940 
1st’ Bill Holly 
1932 General Electric USCG 
Transmitter, Model T-22 
Category 4-A: Military Communications, 
World War II, 1941-1943 
1st. Richard Dupree 
R24/Arc 5 Receiver .52- 1.5 Mc 
Category 4-B: Military Communications, 
World War IT, 1943 -1945 
1st Stan Jacobs ese 
YEC R-155-A Japanese Receiver 
2nd David and Julia Bart 
First Radio Squadron Photo Army 
Air Force 1942 
3td Roy Wildermuth 
BC 348-Q 
Category 5-A: Military Communications, 
Post-World War II, Korean War, 1946- 
1960 
1st. Steven Susch 
Canadian Marconi MSL-5 Receiver 
2nd Stan Jacobs 
I-177 Test Set 
3rd David and Julia Bart 
GRC-109 Clandestine Radio 
Category 5-B: Military Communications, 
Post-World War II, Vietnam War, 1961- 
1975 
1st’ Roy Wildermuth 
BC-1000A Radio 
Category 5-C: Military Communications, 
Post-World War II, Cold War, 1976-1990 
No Entries 
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Category 5-D: Military Communications, 
Post-World War II, Desert Storm, 1991- 
Present 
1st. Roy Wildermuth 
RF-5022R/T Transceiver and prc-18 
Category 7: Transistors, Preceding 
Discoveries 
No Entries 
Category 8: Transistors, Early Transistors, 
1947-1954 
1st’ Geoffrey Bourne 
Bell Labs Type A Transistor 
Category 9: Transistors, The Types 
Emerge, 1954-Present 
1st’ Geoffrey Bourne 
Early Transistor and Book Display 
2nd Bob Masterson 
Zenith Royal 500 (Coral) 
Category 10: Passive Receivers 
1st. Steve Wallace 
Gowen/DeForest Wave Meter 
Category 11: 1920s Regenerative and Super 
Regenerative Receivers 
1st’ Merrill Bancroft 
Tuska 227 
2nd Robert Lozier 
Ozarka RC-200 
3rd Frank Eder 
Radiocraft D6 
Category 12: 1920s TRF, Reflex and 
Neutrodyne Receivers 
1st. Geoffrey Bourne 
Harko Sr. and 2 Stage Amp 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Auto Indicator Pocket 
2nd Gary Alley 
Horne Radio Model Jupitor and Venus 
3rd David Kaiser 
Stromberg-Carlson Model 501 and 
1-A Radios 
Category 13. 1920s Superhet Receivers 
No Entries 
Category 14: Cathedrals and Tombstones 
No Entries 
Category 15: Other Radios of the 1930s and 
1940s 
1st. Bob Masterson 
Fada Models 252 and 253 Wood 
Radio 
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2nd David Kaiser 
Emerson CZ-282 Ingraham 
Category 16: Speakers 
A: Horn 
No Entries 
B: Cone 
No Entries 
Category 17: Test Equipment 
1st Geoffrey Bourne 
Philco Tube Tester Model 421 
2nd Bob Masterson 
Jewel Set Analyzer 
Category 18: Tubes 
1st’ Floyd Jury 
RCA CRT Display 
Category 19: Television 
A: Mechanical 
No Entries 
B: Electronic 
1st. David Kaiser 
Panasonic TR-005 Flying Saucer TV 
Category 20: International Radio 
A: Pre-1945 
1st. Steven Susch 
Seimens K-32 GWB German Moral 
Radio Display 
2nd Stan Jacobs 
Seimens K-32 GWB German Moral 
Radio 
B: Post-1945 
1st’ Roy Wildermuth 
Russian Receiver 
Category 21: Novelty Radio 
A: Tube 
1st’ David Kaiser 
Emerson Library Book Radio 
B: Transistor 
No Entries 
Category 22: Spark Transmitters and 
Receivers 
1st. Merrill Bancroft 
Amrad and Clapp Eastham Spark Coil, 
Capacitor and Key 
Category 23: Vacuum Tube Transmitters 
and Receivers 
A: Homebrew 
1st’ Andrew Flowers 
5 Watt OST Transmitter 1924 
B: Commercial 
1st. Geoffrey Bourne 
Fultone V 1935 Receiver 
2nd Stan Jacobs 
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McMurdo Silver Masterpiece II 
3rd Richard Dupree 
Vocaline Model JRC 400 CB 
Category 24. Solid State and Hybrid 
Transmitters and Receivers 
1st’ Roy Wildermuth 
Astro 200 Station 
2nd Bill Ford 
Kenwood TS 520 SE Station 
Category 25: Restoration of Appearance 
1st’ Robert Lozier 
Zenith Model 3-R Display 
Category 26: Restoration of Operation 
1st. Robert Lozier 
Electrodyne Peerless 2-Tube Super 
Reflex AC Set 
Category 27: New or Rebuilt 
Ist. Richard Modaffe 
AM-FM Stereo from a McIntosh 
Model 66 Mono Tuner 
Category 28: Open 
1st’ Merrill Bancroft 
1920s Radio Show Poster 
1st Geoffrey Bourne 
Pennsylvania Wireless 2-Stage 
Amplifier 
2nd Gary Alley 
Seneca Battery Charger 


RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY AWARD 


David and Julia Bart 
Seimens and Halske Display 


BEST OF SHOW 


Joe Long 
CW-936 and Cw-928 Display 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE AWARD 


Geoffrey Bourne 
Harko Sr. and 2 Stage Amp 


ELLE CRAFTSMAN AWARD 
Not Given 
MATLACK TRANSMITTER AWARD 


Andrew Flowers 
5 Watt OST Transmitter 1924 


JUDGES 


Robert Lozier Eric Wenass 
Chris Bacon Geoffrey Bourne 
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ANTIQUE WIRELESS ASSOCIATION 


AWA AWARDS 

THE HOUCK AWARD - 1980 Lloyd Espenschied 2002 Robert Millard 
PRESERVATION 1981 Alan Douglas 2003 * 
1972 Ed Raser 1982 \F 2004 Bob Deuel 
1973 Robert Merriman 1983 Kaye Weeden 2005. = 
1974 Warren Green 1984 Floyd Paul 2006 * 
1975 Stuart Davis 1985 Hugh Aiken 2007 Norm Wilson 
1976 Wayne Nelson 1986 Bill Fizette 2008 Norman Pond 
1977 Vance Phillips 1987 John Nagle 2009 * 
1978 Lauren Peckham 1988 Don Patterson 2010))7 = 
1979 Joseph Pavek 1989 Bob Morris PAV i 
1980 Ralph Muchow 1990 Morgan McMahon 2012 Ron Lawrence 
1981 John Capperton 1991 John Anderson 2013" * 
1982 Fred Hammond 1992 Tom Lewis 2014 Hisashi Ohtsuka 
1983 Bro Pat Dowd 1993 _ Bill Holley 2015 Eric Wenaas 
1984 Rex Matlack 1994 Edwin Lyon 2016 Joseph Knight 
1985 Ralph Williams 1995 Mike Adams DOA Ton nic 
1986 * 1996 William Orr 
1987" 1997 on THE BRUCE KELLEY-OTB AWARD 
1988 Robert Lozier 1998 John Bryant/Harold Cones 1990 Jack Kingman 
1989 Bruce Kelley 1999 Ludwell Sibley 1991 Lloyd Espenschied 
1990 Charles Dachis 2000 * 1992 Robert Murray 
1991 Bob Paquette 2001 Brian Belanger 1993 Peter Yanczer 
1992 Al Jones 2002 Marc Ellis 1994 John Okolowicz 
1993 Mike Feher 2003 Bart Lee 1995 Robert Murray 
1994 * 2004 Bob Paquette 1996 George Michael 
1995 Perham Museum 2005= 1997 James Rybak 
1996 Jerry Vanicek 2006 Carlos Alberto Fazano 1998 Joel Ross 
1997,.¢ 2007 Eric Wenaas 1999 Bro Pat Dowd 
1998 Museum of History &Tech 2008 * 2000 James Rybak 
1999 Jim & Felicia Kreuzer 2009 Jane & Buford Chidester 2001 Henry Bradford 
2000 * 2010 John Dilks 2002 John Casale 
2001 Robert Schaumleffel 2011 Ivor Hughes/David Evans 2003 Henry Bradford 
2002 John Dilks 2012 2004 DK Owens 
2003 Ron Frisbie 2013.4 2005 James Rybak 
2004 Edward Gable 2014” 2006 John Casale 
PAY, Vey Wie DAN rss 2007 Varun Aggarwal 
2006 August Link 2016 * 2008 Richard Ammon 
2O0/ nF 2017 David and Julia Bart 2009 PAKinzie 
2008 Ron Lawrence 2010 PA Kinzie 
2009 John Jenkins THE TYNE TUBE AWARD 2011 John Casale 
2010 June Poppele, William 1980 Bro Pat Dowd 2012 Richard Brewster 

Endres, Ken Hoagland 1981 John Stokes 2013 Thomas Warnagiris 
2011 Richard Ransley 1982 Lauren Peckham 2014 Eric Wenaas 
2012 Eric Wenaas 1983 William Condon 2015 PAKinzie 
2013 Merrill Bancroft 1984 * 2016 Eric Wenaas 
2014 * 198m 2017 Mike Adams 
2015 Cal. Historical Radio Society 1986 Alan Douglas 
2015. ey* 1987 Rudiger Walz THE J. ALBERT MOORE AWARD 
2017 New Jersey Antique Radio 1988 _ Bill Orr 1999 Richard Parks 

Club 1989 * 2000 Ken Owens 

1990 Gertrude Tyne 2001 Charles Kirsten 

THE HOUCK AWARD - 1991 John Anderson 2002 TJ Lindsay 
DOCUMENTATION 1992s ie 2003 Hugo Holden 
1971 Thorn Mayes 1993 Edward Herold 2004 Bill Fizette 
1972 Bruce Kelley 1994 Al Jones 2005 Daniel Merz 
1973 Gerald Tyne 19059. 2006 Robert Murray 
1974 Lou Moreau 1996 Peter Keller 2007 Al Smith 
1975 William Breniman 1997-7 2008°""* 
1976 Howard Schrader 1998 Ludwell Sibley 2009 Eric Wenaas 
1977 Ralph Williams 1999 Eric Barbour 2010 Kent King 
1978 Don deNeuf 2000 ‘Fin Stewart 2011 John Bauman 
1979 Ivan Coggeshall 2001 Keith Thower 2012 Eric Wenaas 
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2013 Dan Merz 1992 David Johnson 2006 4° 
2014 Steve Auyer 199354 2007 Dr Alex Magoun 
2015 Barry Williams 1994 John Okolowicz 2008 David Sica 
2016 William Hopkins 1995 Morgan Wesson 2008 G 
2017 Steve Auyer 1996 Albert Abramson 20105) 7 
Rsieys Oe 2011 Dwight Steven Boniecki 
THE TAYLOR AWARD 1998 Malcolm Baird 2012 Luc Sirois 
1985 Ken Mcintosh 1999 * 20130 r 
1986 Richard Brewster 2000 James Rybak 2014 2% 
1987 Edmund Taylor Z001iya 2015 James O'Neal 
1988 Stephen Hofer 2002 Dr Hugo Holden 2016 Richard Brewster 
1989 Peter Yanczer 20030) 2017 ao 
1990 Arnold Chase 2004 Edward Gable - oie. 
1991 Pat Leggatt 2005 * not awarded in this year 


AWA LEADERSHIP AWARDS AND HONORS 


PRESIDENT MAX BODMER 2016 Len Gessin 
1986 Arlene Roloson 2013 Bill Burns 2017 David Kaiser 
1987 Bruce Kelley 2014 Marc Ellis/Robert Murray 
1988 Sherwood Snyder 2015 Tom Perera SERVICE 
1989 Helen Kelley 2016 John Casale 2008 Jack Roubie/Russ 
1990 Richard Neidich 2017 Mid Atlantic Radio Club Schroeder 
1991 Dexter Deeley 2009 Gib Buckbee 
1992 Bill Fizette CUNDALL OTB 2010 Dan Waterstraat 
1993 Ludwell Sibley 1997 Bob Raide 2011 Joe Granica 
1994 Edward Gable 1998 Parker Heinemann 2012 Warren Wiedemann 
1995 ilu, ® 1999 Bob Raide 2013 Mike Csontos/Chuck 
1996 2000 Bob Raide Schwark 
1997 Bruce Roloson 2001 Bob Raide 2015" 
1998 Richard Ransley 2002 Mike Sherba 20168 
1999 Millard Hoagland 2003 Parker Heinemann 200 ae 
2000 William Denk 2004 Steve Hobensack 
2001 Lauren Peckham 2005 Bob Raide ROLLINS 
2002 Stan Avery 2006 Bob Raide 2007 Harold Borchers 
2003 Carolinas Chapter 2007 Steve Hobensack 2008 Robert Vasilow 
2004 Marc Ellis 2008 Mike Murphy 2009 Harold Borchers 
2005 Allan Pelnat 2009 Harold Boechus 2010703 
2006 AWA Museum Staff 2010 Jerry Reine 201 
2007 Tom Peterson 2011 Bob Buecker PAN as 
2008 Tom Perera 2012 John Bogath 201s 
2009 Geoff Bourne 2013 John Bogath/Jim Meyer 2014 James Carson 
2014. * 2015 James Carson 
PECKHAM ZO Shiva 2016 John Bogath 
2005 Lauren Peckham 2016 John Bogath 2017 John Bogath & 
2006 Bruce Roloson 2017 John Bogath Bob Hoftswell 
2007 Eleanor Williams 
20081)75 DIRECTOR MUSEUM 
2009 Barney & Jane Wooters 2008 Edward Gable 2013 Caroline & Sandy 
2010 Richard Ransley 2009 Ron Frisbie MacMillen 
2011 Marge Schaumleffel 2010 Marc Ellis 2014 R. Hobday, J Stitzinger & 
PAV OE Ms 2011 Robert Hobday W. Carnes 
20137 > 2012 Ronald Roach 2015 Eileen Bisha 
2014 Barney & Jane Wooters 2013 Bruce Roloson 2016 Joel Kosoff 
2015 Richard Neidich 2014 Robert Hobday 2017. Ronald Roach 
2016) 7* 2015 Edward Gable 
2017 June Poppele 2016 Lynn Bisha BOARD 
2017 Dan Waterstraat 2005 Chuck Schwark 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR 2017 Marc Ellis & Bruce Roloson 
2012 Warren Wiedemann CURATOR 
2013 Paul Beaty 2009 Ronald Roach MEDAL OF HONOR 
2014 Joe Knight 2010 Stan Avery 2014 Jim & Felicia Kreuzer 
201Sr ay 2011 Jim Kreuzer 
2016 Ned Asam 2012 Ron Walker CONFERENCE 
2017 Duncan Brown 2013 David Bart 2009 Dawn VanZile 
a 2014 Warren Wiedemann 2010 William Zukowski 
* not awarded in this year 2015 Mike Kalish 2011 Rich Estes 
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AWA AWARD RULES 


In response to questions about the AWA Annual Award Rules, the Board of Trustees have 
approved the following revised AWA Award Rules to begin with the 2017 Awards. In addi- 
tion to updated rules, AWA has placed a history of award winners on the AWA website at 
www.antiquewireless.org. We are also pleased to announce that Felicia Kreuzer has 
agreed to be Awards Coordinator. Nominations for all awards should be submitted to Fe- 
licia by email or postal mail at the addresses below. 


AWA AWARDS - THE 2017 RULES 
AWA’s program of yearly awards honors achievement by electronic communications 
writers, preservationists, collectors and historians. 


THE HOUCK AWARD — PRESERVATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation, 
named in honor of radio pioneer Harry Houck, 
recognizes the acquisition, preservation, and 
documentation of an outstanding collection of 
electronic communication artifacts by an indi- 
vidual or group. The collection may focus on 
a specific class of device, a particular time 
span, a certain country of origin; or may be 
unlimited in scope. A preference goes to a col- 
lector who makes the collection and/or related 
data base available for research use; likewise, 
aid given to other collectors/researchers is 
considered favorably. 


THE HOUCK AWARD — DOCUMENTATION 
The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
recognizes quality original research and writing 
on the history or evolution of electronic com- 
munication technology in a published book, 
several articles in the AWA Review or AWA 
Journal or other publically available periodical, 
or long-running website. Preference will be 
given to subjects that have not been covered 
elsewhere. Assembly of a library of significant 
research resources, with that library being avail- 
able to outside users, is considered favorably. 


THE TYNE TUBE AWARD 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of collector-writer Gerald F.J. 
Tyne, for contributions to preserving or docu- 
menting the history of tube technology by an 
individual or group. The writing is nominally 
tube-related, but does not exclude documen- 
tation of early solid-state devices on their re- 
lationship to tube technology. 


THE BRUCE KELLEY-OTB AWARD 

This award goes to the individual who published 
an article in the AWA Journal judged to be the 
most original, historical presentation of the 
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award year. For each year’s award, articles in the 
four issues of the Journal published immediately 
before the Convention will be considered. 


THE J. ALBERT MOORE AWARD 

This award, named in honor of a major con- 
tributor to the Antique Radio Club of America, 
recognizes original writing in the AWA Jour- 
nal on troubleshooting, restoration techniques, 
performance evaluation, and identification 
methods.The time span of this year’s award is 
the same as for the Kelley-OTB Award. 


THE TAYLOR AWARD 

The Taylor Award is given in memory of John 
P. Taylor, TV developer at RCA and editor of 
the RCA Broadcast News, for documentation 
or preservation of the history of television tech- 
nology. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

While AWA members are a natural subject of 
honor by any AWA award, non-member nom- 
inations are welcome; we recognize meritori- 
ous work, no matter the source. Preference nat- 
urally goes to individuals who have not re- 
ceived similar awards previously. A nominee 
not selected for an award in one year automat- 
ically becomes a candidate for that award in 
the next year. An individual receiving one of 
the awards becomes eligible for a re-issuance 
of that award after five years. 


NOMINATIONS 

Nominations for ALL AWARDS, including 
supporting reasons why the nominee should 
receive the award, may be emailed to the 
Awards Coordinator Felicia Kreuzer at 
Awards.AWA@gmail.com or send by mail to 
Felicia Kreuzer, 1541 Bronson Road, Grand 
Island, New York 14072 no later than July 
Ist. 
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BY DICK PARKS 


ERLA MODEL “E” 
POWER AMPLIFIER 1929 


©2017 Dick Parks 


ow many of these survive after 90 
Hes or so? Electrical Research 

Laboratories (ERLA), the Chicago- 
based radio manufacturer, made a line of 
receivers in the ’20s and ’30s using several 
trade names besides its own. ERLA’s high- 
end consoles included separate power am- 
plifier chassis; here’s one that passed across 
my bench recently (Figure 1): 


Fig. 1: ERLA Power Amplifier Model E. 


In very nice condition but for light rust 
stains, this unit has four tube sockets for 
this probable lineup: 26 input/driver ampli- 
fier, two 71A output triodes, 80 rectifier. 
ERLA’s radio designs were well thought 
of, although their business itself was slow 
to get established, making a small profit for 


Fig. 2: Label detail. 


1926, but incurring losses! after that. Re- 
covery arrived after 1934’s buyout of the 
Sentinel Radio Corporation. Information on 
this unit is hard to find, but Nostalgia Air 
has a schematic for one of its siblings: 
ERLA’s Model A-2, which I will describe 
in just a minute. 

Here’s the label on this amplifier (Figure 
2). The “Mfg Date” reads 38, probably 
code for a week in 1929. As 
we'll see from an examina- 
tion of the chassis wiring, the 
amp could run on different 
line voltages by using a se- 
ries resistor that can be 
switched in should a higher 
line reading occur. That 
switch is next to the type 80 
rectifier tube. 

In this view, you can see 
tubes in place and the layout 
of all the transformers and a 
capacitor bank. Quite a few binding posts, 
too. From left to right, they are labeled at 
the factory “LINE 110 volts”; “INPUT”; a 
wirewound resistor symbol; and “OUT- 
PUT.” There’s an insulated phone jack on 
the panel, too; it connects directly to the dri- 
ver tube grid. In this model E, there’s no 


Fig. 3: Chassis top view. 


2620 LAKE RIDGE CT. OAKTON, VA 22124 DPARKS999@VERIZON.NET 
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Fig. 4: Under the chassis. 


input transformer and, strangely, no output 
transformer, either. The OUTPUT posts go 
directly to the plates of the output tubes. 
That means the speaker must have had its 
output transformer mounted onboard or at 
least nearby. 

Pretty simple underneath; but you can 
see why this unit was laid up; lots of broken 
wires sprouting from the windings of the 
multi-section bleeder resistances along the 
edge. Figure 5 is a schematic of an earlier 
ERLA power amplifier, their model A from 
about 1927. It uses a similar resistance 
bleeder system to establish the different 
voltages needed for this design. This circuit 
must be very close to the Model E ampli- 
fier—to make sure, one would have to 


bay OV Line 
bow 


power it up and check the fil- 
ament voltages of the three 
triode tubes. But with the bad 
bleeder sections, it might be 
safer to pull the rectifier first! 


Restoration (?) 


In more detail, the three 
smaller housings toward the 
front panel contain, left to 
right, a filter choke, a capac- 
itor bank, and a plate balanc- 
ing choke for the output 
tubes. At the back of the chassis, left to 
right, we see the power transformer, then a 
larger capacitor bank, and the interstage 
coupling transformer. If I were to restore 
this unit, I would have to start by removing 
all the wirewound resistors; they have raw 
asbestos insulation parts! Then there would 
need to be some bench time with voltage 
measurements to determine values for four 
new power resistor sections in the bleeder. 
Ohmite “brown devils” would easily mount 
on the same through-rod that ERLA used 
for all the burned-out pieces. Assuming B+ 
at 180 volts (the maximum for a 71A) I 
would establish -40 volts for their grid bias, 
and -7 volts of bias for the type 26 tube, 
with +90 volts on its plate. 


wey blue with 
hile Tracer 
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Fig. 5: A previous ERLA “A-2” amplifier schematic. 
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Figure 5 is the schematic for another of 
the ERLA power amplifiers, giving us hints 
of their design philosophy, circa 1929. Still 
using type 26 triode amplifier tubes with 
their 1.5 volt “AC” filaments, this amp 
would have been hard-pressed to make 
much more than 14 watts to a speaker load. 
Note the absence of an output trans- 
former—like the Model E, that transformer 
_ had to be part of the speaker assembly. And 
the bias network for the 71A output tubes 
can only be called “baroque”—what might 
have been the resistances of the sections of 
the tapped speaker field that set up the right 
voltage? 

As a final headache for the technician of 
today, faced with this Model E amplifier to 
“just make it work’, consider the first thing 
he has to do: trace its schematic and make a 
diagram. Right away, I could see that only 
one of the plates of the 80 rectifier was wired 


for use. A half-wave power supply! What 
were they thinking? What would you do? 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Parks is the author of 
the AWA Journal’s “Radio Rehab 101” col- 
umn. In this Feature article, he turns the 
rehab question back to the reader. We’d like 
to hear your ideas as to how you would re- 
store this amplifier, what other equipment 
might be used with it, and about any experi- 
ence you may have had with a similar unit. 
Please reply to me at the postal or e-mail ad- 
dress noted on Page 2. Selected responses 
will be published in a future Journal. 
—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


ROE Renee eee ener ee ensasaeeeneeeeeeesasen ese essteeeeTeeeeESEEsHEEE SEES EEEEEeESEEEE ESSERE SESE TEES SEES EEE EEE SS 


REFERENCES: 


1. Radio Manufacturers of the 1920s, Vol. 1; 
Alan Douglas, Sonoran Publishing, LLC, 
Chandler, AZ, 1988, p.188 


AWA CONFERENCE AWARDS, continued from page 24 


¢ The AWA Electronic Communications 
Museum Curator’s Award went to David 
Kaiser. 

¢ The AWA Director’s Award for 2017 
was presented to Dan Waterstraat. 

° AWA Board of Trustees Awards went 
to Bruce Roloson, Curator Emeritus, and 
Mare Ellis, AWA Journal Editor Emeritus. 

The Max Bodmer Award is for the cre- 
ation of works that support future scholar- 
ship in the field of electronic communica- 
tion history. Dr. Bodmer, a long time em- 
ployee of Bell Laboratories, developed the 
Travelling Wave Tube used in the Telstar 
Satellite, the world’s first television-capa- 
ble communication satellite. He has en- 
dowed the Dr. Max Bodmer Library and 
Research Center at the Antique Wireless 
Association’s Museum Complex. This year, 
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the Bodmer Award went to Mid-Atlantic 
Antique Radio Club for the “Radio Age” 
publications. 

The AWA Peckham Award was instituted 
to memorialize the passing of Lauren Peck- 
ham, AWA’s third President, and his many 
years of service to our organization. Awarded 
to June Poppele for her efforts in preserving 
the legacy of her father, Jack R. Poppele, and, 
in particular, his long history with Radio Sta- 
tion WOR and early television. 

Winners of the AWA amateur radio 
events are as follows: 1929 Bruce Kelley 
Memorial QSO Party — John Bogath 
N2BE; Linc Cundall CW contest — John 
Bogath N2BE; AM QSO Party — Larry 
Szendrei NE1S; John Rollins DX Contest 
(tie for First Place — John Bogath N2BE 
and Bob Hoffswell AA9DH. 
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WILLIAM E. HERZOG, K2LB, 82 


illiam E. Herzog (known to 

friends and family as Will) passed 
away peacefully at St. John’s Home in 
Rochester, New York on January 3, 
2017, following a brief illness. 

He was born in Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin in 1934, and grew up 
in Milwaukee, where he met 
Ellen V. Hallquist, whom he 
married the day after complet- 
ing his masters degree in elec- 
trical engineering at Purdue 
University. 

Will began his career at 
Collins Radio in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where he and 
Ellen also began their family 
giving birth to four children, Katherine, 
Mark, John and James Herzog. After 
patenting several innovative designs for 
Collins, the lure of a startup company 
lead him to relocate his family to 
Rochester, New York in 1964, where he 
became the 35th employee of RF Com- 
munications, serving as a staff engineer. 
His project and design work generated 
many patents and innovations including 
telecommunication breakthroughs for 
the US military and contributions to the 
NASA Apollo program. During his 
many years at RF, the company became 
Harris Corporation, an international or- 
ganization with over 3000 employees. 


SILENT KEYS We record the passing of the following 


AWA member with deep regret. 


Will’s beloved Ellen passed away in 
1990, shortly after his retirement from 
Harris. Following her death, he enjoyed a 
period of traveling to visit his children 
and participated in one of his passions, 
the Balalaika and Dombra Association of 
America. Through this organi- 
zation, he traveled to Russia 
and performed at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City. Will 
also became a volunteer driver 
for the Association for the 
Blind and Visually Impaired, 
where he met his future wife, 
Irma Smalley. They were mar- 
ried in 1994 and enjoyed their 
home in Rochester’s Brown- 
croft Historic District. 

Will’s lifelong passions included ham 
radio, Russian folk music and instru- 
ments, amateur and professional 
hockey, handball and motorcycles. He 
had many friends in the local Amateur 
Radio community, as well as among 
RF/Harris retirees. Will enjoyed the 
success of his children and grandchil- 
dren whether they devoted careers to 
science and engineering, healthcare or 
other fields. 

Following his death, Mr. Herzog’s 
family donated his papers (including 
many original engineering drawings) 
and equipment to the AWA Museum. 


This issue’s submission prepared by David D. Kaiser, Editor. Please submit all infor- 
mation about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, WIGYR, 
400 Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660. Silent Key notifications 
must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family 
member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter 
from the family lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service 


marked “Deceased.”’ 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoration of an Aero Shortwave 


Converter —and— Technique for Constructing a Bobbin 
for Audio Transformer Rewinding 


Aero Converter 


he desire to receive shortwave sta- 
tions in the late 1920s spurred the 
emergence of adapters that could be 
used with home radios to receive additional 
bands. There were many variations includ- 
ing homebrew varieties featured in radio 
magazines and commercial products such as 
the Walker Mult-Unit, Aero Shortwave 
Converter and the 1-tube Philmore units for 
earlier battery sets. These operated with a 
regenerative |-tube detector that connected 
directly to the antenna and fed an audio sig- 
nal into the audio stages of the home re- 
ceiver. The Aero Shortwave Converter and 
others were equipped with a 5-pin corded 
connector (much like a tube base) that could 
be plugged into the home receiver detector 
tube socket, which was most commonly a 
type 27 tube. The 27 tube of the home re- 
ceiver could then be used in the adapter as 
the shortwave regenerative detector. 
A friend presented me with a Aero Short- 
wave Converter Model A that was missing 


several critical parts, namely the metal back 
cover, the connecting cable, and the knob 
and shaft of the compression rheostat. 
Moreover, the antenna coupling coil was 
badly deformed. No plug-in tuning coil was 
present, Figure 1. The cabinet was in rea- 
sonably good condition, the tuning dial 
worked and other inside components ap- 
peared intact. 

I did a bit of online research and was able 
to find an article published in 1929 radio 
magazine (ref. 1) and some online photos of 
an example of the Aero unit. Fortunately, 
the article gave the number of turns for the 
three plug-in coils. Unlike Aero coils that I 
was most familiar with, the coils for this 
unit are 2-inch diameter, smaller than 
3-inch Aero coils more commonly pro- 
moted for homebrew sets in the 1920s. 
However, the construction was similar, 
with phenolic rings and three ribs spanning 
the length and clamping against the coils, 
and moreover, pin spacing of the larger coil 


Fig. I. Aero Shortwave Converter as found, front (left) and back (right). 
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Fig. 2. Restored Aero Shortwave Converter. Left: back with new coils in place and detached 
old, restored antenna coupling coil. Right: back with larger Aero coil in place and new cou- 


pling coil. 


is the same as the smaller coils. Either size 
coil can be used in the Aero adapter. 

As an aside, the term “adapter” is, ac- 
cording to Ghirardi (ref. 2), the appropriate 
descriptor for the Aero unit, and the general 
term “converter” is reserved for units that 
change the frequency of the incoming sig- 
nal to one that can be received by the home 
receiver. Nonetheless, the label on the Aero 
unit designates it as “Aero Shortwave Con- 
verter’ so one has to recognize that earlier 
usage was not so discriminating. Convert- 
ers with multiple tubes and many with 
built-in power supplies became more com- 
mon in the ’30s and superseded the 1-tube 
adapters of the ’20s. I counted at least 16 
companies, including RCA, Philco, 
Grigsby-Grunow and Crosley, that manu- 
factured shortwave converters of the multi- 
ple tube types. At least one manufacturer, 
Pilot, incorporated their Super Wasp con- 
verter into a rather wide cathedral-like cab- 
inet along with their home receiver. 

Getting underway with restoration of the 
Aero adapter, I made a back plate from 
sheet steel that was salvaged from the side 
panel of a microwave oven. This had a mot- 
tled finish that was well suited. A paper pat- 
tern facilitated location of the three retain- 
ing screws and cut-out for the coil socket 
assembly. The connecting cord uses four 
wires, two for the tube heater and the other 
two for plate and cathode pins. The grid pin 
of the 5-pin connector is not used. I used the 
base of a dud type 27 tube for the connec- 
tor, much like the connector shown in pic- 
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tures of an original unit. I had some old 
style 2-conductor power cord that had the 
cloth covering I wanted so I stripped this 
off a 2-foot section of the cord and re-in- 
serted four smaller stranded wires into the 
covering. Once I am sure of the connec- 
tions, I will fill the tube base with epoxy to 
secure the cord. 

The more challenging task was replacing 
the two coils on the back of the adapter. The 
smaller length coil is the antenna coupling 
coil and pivots to vary the degree of cou- 
pling. It is wired permanently to the adapter 
is not easily removable. The larger remov- 
able coil assembly consisted of two coaxial 
coils. One is the main tuning coil of the re- 
generative detector and the other is the 
feedback, or tickler coil. This coil assembly 
was meant to be easily removed and was at- 
tached by four banana plugs. Aero sold 
three coil types with the adapter to cover 
three bands. There were no banana plugs in 
my junk box but these are still available 
from Mouser Electronics and other sources 
for about $1 each. Eventually I will dupli- 
cate an original coil, but since I have a set 
of the larger Aero coils that are part of a 
homebrew battery set, as an expedient mea- 
sure I made one coil using a 3-inch length 
of 2-inch diameter phenolic coil form that 
was salvaged from a radio many years ago. 
AK coil forms from a model 20 or 30 would 
also be appropriate diameter or plastic 
black drain pipe would be suitable. I made 
up the coil that covers 3.3 to 6.4 MHZ, 
which has 18 turns for the tuning coil and 
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six turns for the feedback coil. Other coils 
were nine turns for 6.3 to 11.5 MHz and 
four turns for 9.4 to 18.7 MHz. The antenna 
coil was wound with 12 turns and doesn’t 
vary with band. I initially opted to retain 
the somewhat battered, original antenna 
coupling coil. To accomplish this, I made a 
tool to straighten the coil from a short piece 
of 2-inch diameter (outside diameter about 
1.9 inch) black plastic pipe. I first sliced an 
approximately 2-inch wide slot down the 
length of the pipe so I could compress it 
some and wiggle the bent coil onto the pipe. 
After sorting the 12 turns into the right 
order, I expanded the slit pipe by jamming 
a l-inch PVC pipe coupler into it, which 
stretched the coil into a better cylindrical 
shape. The coil was stabilized by slipping 
three equally spaced 3/8-inch wide strips of 
printer paper under the wires, folding the 
strips over and gluing them in place. With 
the pipe removed, the coil shape was much 
improved. I added some epoxy at four lo- 
cations around the coil to stabilize it fur- 
ther. After completing this repair, I decided 
that, even though this coil would work, I 
wanted a better looking coil, and fabricated 


Drill holes O 
as needed 


Cut out 


a replacement using a short segment of the 
2-inch diameter phenolic form. The re- 
stored Aero adapter is shown in Figure 2. 
Pll describe the results of trying the adapter 
with a 1929 C.A. Earl Model 22 radio in the 
next issue. 


Bobbin Construction 


Sidney Boots is a life member of AWA 
and is a retiree from an Iowa public utility 
where he was in customer service. He now 
resides in California. Sidney contacted me 
and reported on a technique he used to repair 
an open audio transformer for an Atwater 
Kent model 318. This transformer drives a 
pair of 2A5 tubes from a type 55 tube. He 
counted the turns as 6000 on the primary and 
12000 CT on the secondary, using #39 wire. 
This transformer is unusual in that it has an 
additional winding used just for tone con- 
trol. Sidney devised a novel technique with 
copper clad board (1/16-inch thick) to fabri- 
cate the end pieces of the bobbin used to 
wind the coil. He used a lathe to turn circu- 
lar grooves in the copper on an end piece of 
the bobbin to create separate rings of copper 

(continued on page 50) 
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Fig.3. Drawing of end piece for transformer bobbin. 
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Superhet Alignment: How and Why? 


© 2017 By Dick Parks 
very superhet radio I’ve ever seen has 
Htsimes caps connected in parallel 
with the RF and Oscillator sections 
of the tuning capacitor. Often they’re 
mounted right on the two- or three-section 
tuning cap itself, and they are there to help 
the serviceman to tweak the radio, so as to 
make the frequencies of the station desired 
and the local oscillator change together by 
equal amounts as the dial is moved. Among 
ourselves, we “Radio Elmers” call this 
“tracking”, if we call it anything. To our 
customers, we say “Alignment.” How well 
does it work and how might it be improved? 
Quickly—here’s how a superhet works: 
A “converter” tube mixes a wideband 
tuned-in RF signal with a narrow local os- 
cillator (LO) signal generated by the re- 
ceiver, hopefully a sine wave. The result is 
a pair of replicas of the RF information, lo- 
cated at both the sum and differ- 
ence frequencies of the LO plus or 
minus the local “carrier.” You tune 
the receiver by adjusting the fre- 
quency of the LO, which makes 
different stations come and go at 
these two sideband locations. 
Those are intermediate frequencies 
(IF) and one of them needs to be 
amplified and detected in standard 
ways. The commonest choice since 
about 1935 for IF amplification has 
been 455 kilohertz. Which side- 
band would be better to amplify? 
For standard broadcasts and a 
455 IF, a LO frequency of either 
95 or 1005 Khz could mix with a station at 
the bottom of the band (550), while the top 
of the band at 1600 needs to mix with an 
LO of either 1145 or 2055 Khz. Designing 
the oscillator to sweep 95 through 1145 
Khz is harder than doing so for 1005 
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through 2055 Khz, about a two to one 
range. That’s why the “upper sideband” of 
the mixer tube output is ignored by the IF 
amplifier. The difference IF is the better 
choice. 

Alignment instructions tell you to start 
by tuning to a station near 1400 KHz. If the 
tuning dial is set right at 1400, the local os- 
cillator should be 455 Khz away from 1400, 
actually above that—making it 1855. The 
thing to remember is that 1855 is critical, 
but 1400 is less so. Why? Because the 
bandwidth of the radio’s RF tuning tank de- 
pends mainly on the “Q” of the RF coil, and 
that coil has a relatively broad response. A 
second RF amplifying section would 
sharpen a set’s tuning in a big way, but adds 
cost and isn’t needed in a basic radio for 
local stations. Here’s an illustration to show 
this: 


1859 Khz 


Fig. 1: Superhet tuning performance (notional). 


The two curves show the responses of the 
oscillator and RF tuning sections. Let’s say 
the narrower curve shows the actual oscil- 
lator at 1859. The right-hand curve shows 
the station’s frequency actually coming 
through the mixer stage. So the mixed sig- 
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nal won’t be centered at 455 because the 
set needs some alignment. Great—all we 
have to do is fiddle the trimmer to align the 
oscillator, getting the curves where we want 
them: 
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1855 KHz {osc.} 
1400 Khz (R.F.) 


Fig. 2: Aligned tuning performance. 


That should do it, right? Works fine at 
that frequency, but what would happen 
when we go down to, say, 600 Khz for an- 
other station? Unless you have a magic 
radio, your situation will be back to Figure 
1, with the oscillator set at 1055 but the RF 
section now peaking a few KHz higher (or 
lower, depending on the previous fiddler). 

Now we see why alignment procedures 
call for touching up the RF section’s trim- 
mer at some lower frequency on the dial. 
Simple enough, un- 
less then the RF sec- 
tion isn’t quite right 
for 1400 KHz any 
more. They tell you 
to go back and re-do 
steps until you’re sat- 
isfied, or maybe just 
fired ofiitall. The 
first superhet re- 
ceivers got around all 
this in a couple ways. 
One manufacturer 
used a special two- 
gang capacitor with a 
concentric shaft that 
worked a kind of 
two-plate vernier that 
allowed the RF tun- 
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ing to peak on a selected station. Easiest 
thing of all was to use smaller value sec- 
tions for the oscillator. Several early mak- 
ers actually used two different controls to 
change RF and oscillator independently. 
The well-known RCA Model AR-812 is a 
good example. 

All this gets more complicated when we 
encounter multi-band radios. Manufactur- 
ers all seem to have decided to keep the 
two- or three-gang tuning caps and provide 
more coils (or tapped coils) to get the SW 
coverage they wanted. 

Figure 3 shows a four-band receiver from 
underneath. Right away you can see two 
groups of trimmer caps, one with four, one 
with three mica trimmers. There’s actually 
one more to the left of the 4-unit piece. 
There are tapped multi-winding coils just 
below the trimmers for RF and oscillator, 
each band. This radio has to tune up to in- 
dicated 30 MHz on its “Band 4”, and my 
guess is that Hallicrafters had problems get- 
ting its choice for converter tube—a 
12SA7—to get up to 30.455 MHz every 
time, because most of these that have 
crossed my bench were set up for the oscil- 
lator to run below the indicated station fre- 
quency on that band—.e. to a maximum of 
29555 KHz. Alignment on one of these is 
not for the faint-hearted, nor for the guy 
without good test gear. 


Fig. 3: Hallicrafters S-38 underneath. 
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Wired Television Remote Controls 


o those of us who grew up having to 
© [inate the long trek to the family tele- 

vision in order to change the channel 
or adjust the picture or sound, the TV re- 
mote control that we’ve all come to take for 
granted has been a godsend. Remote con- 
trols appeared with the first generation of 
post-war televisions, but they were not at all 
like what we enjoy now. First of all, they all 
had wires that connected them to the TV! 

Zenith has long claimed that they were 
the first with a TV remote control, when 
they introduced the “Lazy Bones” in 1950. 
This was a rather stylish gadget that fitted 
nicely into one’s hand, and permitted the 
changing of channels—only—on Zenith’s 
1951 H-series sets. It was an extra-cost 
dealer-installed option, using a bulky motor 
and gear assembly that attached to the 
tuner’s channel selector shaft. A 17 foot 3- 
conductor cable ran between the hand unit 
and the motor assembly, allowing the proud 
owner to select channels up or down. 

However, I have found at least two pre- 
decessors to the Zenith. In 1948 Garod in- 
troduced the “Telezoom” feature on its 
10TZ20 set, enabled by a pushbutton 
switch atop a little round pillbox remote 
control. Pushing that switch activated a 
relay to expand the vertical and horizontal 
deflection of its 7-inch CRT, giving the ef- 
fect of a zoom lens for the received picture. 
This simple, gimmicky function was also 
offered on a few other early TVs, such as 
the 1949 Tele-Tone TV-209, but the Garod 
made it an easy-chair operation. 

Also in 1948, Transvision announced a 
multifunction television remote control, the 
TRCU. The owner could select channels, 
adjust volume, brightness and contrast, and 
turn the set on and off. A 25 foot cable 
joined the TRCU to “any TV receiver.” Ex- 
actly how this inaugural remote control was 
attached to the TV set, and accomplished all 
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these adjustments was not indicated in the 
advertisements. Apparently no unit has sur- 
vived. Perhaps none were made. 

In 1949 RCA offered a remote control as 
standard equipment for its Model 9PC41 
projection TV console. It only provided ad- 
justment of picture brightness and contrast, 
though in an elegant wooden box that 
matched the finish of the $795 console. 

The Lazy Bones and the TRCU represent 
two distinct types of early wired remotes: 
the dedicated controller and the add-on. 
Dedicated types were made to be used with 
a TV manufacturer’s specific model. If the 
remote option was purchased (and nearly 
all TV remotes were extra cost options until 
the 1980s), installation was fairly easy, 
though typically only performed by a ser- 
viceman. Add-on remotes attempted to 
work with almost any TV, though all had 
design limitations that somewhat restricted 
the choice of set. Their installation was 
more involved, usually involving soldering 
the remote cable to the appropriate points in 
the target chassis, and adding or removing 
components. 

The number of functions controlled var- 
ied widely among both types of wired re- 
motes. The very simple ones like the Garod 
Telezoom and the Zenith Lazy Bones 
barely register at all as remote controls to 
our modern eyes. Their simplicity was ap- 
pealing, though, if the function was some- 
thing people wanted. In 1953, a man named 
Howard Manischewitz, annoyed by loud 
commercials, created a product that anyone 
could install which turned a TV’s speaker 
on or off. It was just a length of lamp cord 
with a pair of alligator clips at one end and 
a SPST switch at the other, accompanied by 
simple installation instructions. He called it 
the “Blab-Off’ and sold thousands at $3 
each. His simple idea spawned many do-it- 
yourself articles as well. 
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At the other end of the complexity 
scale was the delightfully Rube 
Goldbergian remote control system 
of the 1951 Philco 5172176. Exter- 
nally it was a relatively nondescript 
hand-size control at the end of a 30 
foot long 8-conductor cable. Four 
small self-centering lever switches 
allowed the user to adjust the chan- 
nel, volume, contrast and fine tuning 
up or down. Inside the console cabi- 
net, the control cable was wound on 
a self-winding reel (like the power 
cord in a contemporary vacuum 
cleaner, or a Zenith TransOceanic) so the 
hand control could be neatly parked in a 
“holster” on the back of the set. The reel, 
with its eight slip rings and spring operated 
rewind mechanism evidently wasn’t chal- 
lenging enough for the Philco engineers. In- 
side the set, an elaborate motor and gearbox 
assembly accomplished all of the remote’s 
adjustment functions by physically turning 
the appropriate controls. Pressing a switch 
on the remote handpiece activated the 
motor and engaged one of four solenoid- 
operated clutches for the selected control. 
Overrunning clutches protected the vol- 
ume, brightness and fine tuning controls 
from being pushed past their rotation stops, 
and a detented switch on the tuner assured 
that channel selection would be completed 
even if the switch was released prema- 
turely. The sound was also muted when 
channels were being changed, a nice touch. 

Remote channel-changing became in- 
creasingly desirable as more and more Amer- 
icans enjoyed multiple television stations 
after 1954. Prior to that, there were only 
about 100 TV stations in the entire country, 
and only a handful of areas had more than 
one broadcaster. The middle 1950s was the 
heyday of the wired remote control. 

One of the larger and more elegant add- 
on remote controls was the Regency RT- 
700 (Figure 1), which debuted in the fall of 
1953. It was usable with nearly any TV at 
that time. Two large knobs on the big ma- 
hogany-finish cabinet permitted the owner 
to control the channel, fine tuning, volume 
and contrast from up to 100 feet away. The 
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Fig.1: Regency RT-700, from author’s collection. 


great distance was possible because the in- 
terconnecting cable was a simple piece of 
RG-59 type coax. The RT-700 contained a 
complete tuner and power supply, and es- 
sentially replaced the TV set’s tuner. That 
meant that the owner’s TV antenna had to 
be connected to the RT-700 instead of the 
set itself. Clever use of inductors and ca- 
pacitors enabled the volume and contrast 
adjustments over the same cable that car- 
ried the IF signal back to the TV (it came in 
21 and 45 MHz versions, the common IFs 
of the day). Installation was fairly simple, 
but did require knowledge of the particular 
TV’s circuits. Tech-Master came up with 
its model 154 the next year, which had all 
the same functions, but was decidedly less 
stylish, though 40% less expensive than the 
Regency. Employing an old-fashioned con- 
tinuous tuner and a 25 foot cord (optionally 
50 feet), it was advertised as attaching 
quickly “to all Tech-Master and 630-type 
TV chassis.” That seems to have been the 
last of the remote-tuner type wired remotes. 

From 1955 through 1957, there was a 
minor explosion in the number of remote 
controls offered by the television indus- 
try—as many as in the previous six years. 
RCA, Sentinel, Dumont and Emerson all 
introduced wired remote control options for 
certain model sets. All offered motorized 
channel changing and on/off/volume con- 
trol as a minimum, and many included 
brightness, contrast and/or fine tuning. In- 
terestingly, the fine tuning control was al- 
most always achieved simply by varying 
the plate supply voltage to the tuner’s local 
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oscillator tube. 

Sophistication increased with these later 
wired remotes. Almost all provided positive 
channel selection—you could choose a par- 
ticular channel rather than just moving the 
selector up or down. This raised the number 
of conductors in the cable between the set 
and remote unit to accommodate all the chan- 
nels and other functions, but it was evidently 
considered a worthwhile trade-off. Usually 
there was an octal-style multipin plug on the 
cable to mate with the TV chassis so that the 
remote could be easily installed if the option 
was purchased. The channel change motor 
also had to be added, of course. 

These remote units themselves varied 
widely. Most manufacturers opted for a 
hand-held control unit, not very different in 
size from some of today’s larger TV re- 
motes, though thicker. Typically the hand- 
sets were at the end of a 20 to 30 foot long 
cable. The 1955 Emerson 1158 hand con- 
trol (Figure 2) sported three knobs for 
brightness, volume, and fine tuning, and a 
doorbell-like push button to operate the 
channel change motor. RCA resurrected its 
1930s “Magic Brain” moniker for its 1955 
remote control for the KCS-96 and -97 
chassis. The RCA handset was almost iden- 
tical to the Emerson, except the channel 
change button was replaced with a small ro- 
tary channel selector switch. The same 
year, accessory-supplier Walsco announced 
their entry into TV set manufacture with a 
modularized, printed circuit chassis, the 
PC-9, which had a hand held remote with a 
channel select switch and on/off/volume 
control as standard equipment. It does not 
appear that this chassis was ever produced, 
though. 

Sentinel went with a larger and more 
complex design for the remote available for 
models 21101, 21121, and 21145, but 
which could also be used with older sets 
(Figure 3). In addition to the channel 
switch, this small table-top unit featured 
fine tuning, brightness and on/off/volume 
controls, plus it included its own speaker. 
Emerson followed suit in 1956, with its 
models 1190, 1191, and 1194. In size, 
shape and functions this table-top remote 
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Fig. 2: Emerson 1158 hand unit. 


echoed the Sentinel model, with similar 
channel selector, fine tuning, brightness 
and on/off/volume controls, and an internal 
speaker. 

In 1957, struggling DuMont created their 
model RA-369 remote control for its RA-370 
through -373 series receivers. It was notable 
for having a telephone-type dial for channel 
selection, plus knobs for brightness and vol- 
ume, and an on/off switch. Though it was not 
large overall, the size of the telephone dial 
precluded it from being easily hand held. 
RCA went the other direction that year, with 
what they called their “Power Tuning” re- 

(continued on page 50) 


Fig. 3: Sentinel remote control unit, from 
Early Television Foundation museum. 
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Looking Ahead to 2018 — 2y Tim Walker, W1GIG 


ere we go again with the invitation to 

the second round of our traditional on- 
the-air events, the AM QSO Party and the 
Rollins DX Contest. By the time you read 
this, the Bruce Kelley and Linc Cundall 
events will be history and will be scored as 
soon as you get your logs to us! Sounds 
complicated, yes it is. So, here is how it 
works. I am writing this at the beginning of 
October so that it will reach you about the 
end of January three months from now. 
About mid-summer I set the schedule for 
the New Year using the Contest Schedule 
published by Bruce Horn which is a big 
help in avoiding major contests that would 
affect our access to the airwaves. 

Each of our events has a manager: Dave 
Parker for the BK, me for the LC, Janis Car- 
son for the AM party, and Jerry Reine for 
the Rollins. The managers develop the invi- 
tations to the events incorporating the fre- 
quencies, power rules, scoring etc. and any 
changes from year to year. After they send 
their input to me, I update the log sheet for- 
mats, proof the invitations and write my col- 
umn. Then the fun begins. The invitations 
and column go the Journal’s editor and 
composer who have to fit our stuff along 


with the input from the rest of the colum- 
nists into the space available in the actual 
magazine. They also have to make the type- 
faces and sizes uniform and the tables fit the 
pages, which is a big job! Shortly thereafter, 
I send the invitations and log formats to the 
AWA webmaster and to the AWA reflector 
where they are also posted. Finally, I send a 
copy of the AM QSO Party piece to the ed- 
itor of Electric Radio in the hope that he will 
find space for it. 

After the event is over, the managers col- 
lect and summarize the logs and soap box 
comments and send them to me for the next 
issue. Thus, the Summer and Fall issues 
each contain two invitations for events and 
the Winter and Spring issues each have the 
results of two events. This spreads the 
workload and the space required in the 
Journal into more or less equal bites. Then 
the process starts all over again for the next 
season. Now you know what we do to keep 
the information flowing! Yes it is quite a lot 
of work, but we have a group of five that do 
it so that each individual’s effort becomes 
manageable. 

CU on AM, 

Tim 


2018 AWA Amplitude Modulation QSO Party — By Janis Carson 


vo know the frequencies in your part of 
the country for meeting others, so 
please QSY a bit to keep the ball rolling. If 
you are rock bound, don’t give up, we will 
find you. Let’s show the amateur commu- 
nity that AM is alive and well. This is the 
best chance the year to hear a wide variety 
of vintage gear, and to talk to some of the 
friendliest people on the air. While use of 
older tube and solid state gear is encour- 
aged, we also want to welcome people using 
modern solid state gear, home brew, Class 
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D and E gear, or Flex Radio equipment as 
well. Please use consideration in your 
choice of bandwidth for conditions. It is still 
all AM mode, which is enjoying a robust re- 
covery using a variety of methods. 

Date: Sat. Feb. 17 @ 2300 GMT to Sun. 
Feb. 18 @ 2300 GMT 

Bands: 160, 80, 40 and 20 Meters 

Objective: To promote and encourage 
the use of AM as a mode of operation in 
ham radio, and, above all, to have fun. 

Frequencies: around 1.885 or 1.945, 
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8.835 — 3.890, 7.280 — 7.295, 14.275 — 
14.295 and 14.340 West coast stations may 
want to try 7.160 

Exchange: Name, state, (province, or 
country). That keeps the log simple, but 
don’t be afraid to talk about your station, or 
to ask about another station. This event is 
about fun, above all. Nobody cares about 
your QSO rate. Even if you only make a 
few contacts, please send in a log so that we 
will know who is participating and we can 
track the frequencies and locations that are 
used. 

Scoring and Multipliers: Stations pro- 
ducing 100 watts or less carrier OUTPUT, 
each contact counts as 2 points. Stations 
with more than 100 watts out count as | 
point. All 20 meter contacts count 5 points 
regardless of power output. You may con- 
tact each station only once per band. 

Flagship Stations: There may be two 
authorized flagship stations participating in 
the AM QSO Party. These stations will not 
be included in the final standings. Their 
scores will be listed separately in the re- 
sults. W2AN is the AWA Museum and this 
call will be used by various volunteer sta- 
tions in the contest. The other call sign 


W1HRX will be operating courtesy of the 
James Millen society. The first contact with 
a flagship station counts 10 points, all sub- 
sequent contacts with that station are 1 
point. You might work a flagship station on 
another band, but any subsequent contacts 
are scored as | point, except for 20 meters. 

Logs: There is a summary log sheet 
posted on the AWA website. It is not nec- 
essary to send your entire log, only the 
summary sheet is desired. Even if you only 
make a few contacts, please send in a log 
sheet so you can be counted as a partici- 
pant. For those without web access, send a 
note to Tim Walker, 19 Woodside Ave., 
Westport, CT 06880 and he will mail you a 
copy. 

Paper logs must be postmarked no later 
than March 30th and sent to: AB2RA Janis 
Carson,at: 61 Rothermich Rd., Ithaca, NY 
14850-9323, or by email to Tim Walker, 
W1G1G at. 

Winners will be notified and listed in the 
AWA Journal and Electric Radio and also 
online at Amfone.net and on the AWA re- 
flector. 

CU on AM, 

Janis 


The John Rollins Memorial DX Contest For 2018 — By Jerry Reine 


his contest is designed to favor those 
using low power equipment designed 
and/or constructed before 1960. All radio 
amateurs may participate and submit logs 
and all are eligible for an award. All stations 
must submit logs to be eligible for an award 
and are encouraged to send shack photos 
showing their vintage station. Electronic for- 
mats such as JPEG or BMP scans via e-mail 
are accepted. Plaques will be awarded. You 
may use as many equipment combinations 
as you like, but please indicate in your log 
when you change as it will probably change 
the point count for your contacts. Remember 
that it is still only one contact per band per 
station worked, based on popular demand. 
Dates: Wed. Mar 07, @ 2300 GMT to 
Thu. Mar 08, 2018 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. 
Mar 10 @ 2300 GMT to Sun. Mar 11, 2018 
@ 2300 GMT 
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Bands: 40 and 20 Meters 

Objective: Contact the greatest number 
of AWA members or participating stations 
using pre-1960 design gear. Frequencies: 
7100-7125 kHz and 14040-14060. When 
calling use “AWA AWA de WI1FPZ” for 
example. On contact, exchange signal re- 
ports, the year of your equipment such as 
“TX59” for a 1959 transmitter and “RX59” 
for a 1959 receiver. Send “MOD” for mod- 
ern gear (1960 or later). Finally, send your 
Input Power such as “SOW,” and your name 
and State, Province or Country. High scor- 
ers should send in full details on equipment 
and station photos for publication. 

Scoring: Note that the scoring multipli- 
ers apply to what equipment you are using 
during a QSO, not the other station you 
contact. 

Equipment Multipliers MOD TX and 
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RX, | point, OT TX or RX 2 points, OT TX 
and RX 3 pts. 

Power Multiplier 0-25 Watts Input 4 
pts., 25-75 Watts Input 3 pts., 75-150 
Watts Input 2 pts. 

QRO, Over 150 Watts Input 1 point. 

Thus your points per contact can range 
from 12 (OT RX and TX with 20 watts in) 
to only 1 point 

(if you are Mod/Mod at 200 Watts). Sim- 
ple, right! 

Logs: Please submit a log even if you 


only have a handful of contacts. If you are 
working a non-member, please be courte- 
ous and help them with the scoring if they 
show interest. We need more participants 
and the best way is by being helpful. Log 
sheets are available on the website. We 
need them by April | in order to meet the 
deadline for the Journal. Send your logs to 
me at or mail them at Jerry Reine, 5 Tobey 
Lane, Andover, MA 01810. 

73 and have fun in the event. 

Jerry W1ZB 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 42 


to serve as soldering tabs for the various 
leads coming from the windings. He further 
divided each ring into two parts by scoring a 
straight line in the copper with a hacksaw. 
The square center core of the bobbin was 
made with thin cardboard layered over a 
square wooden form and glued as two layers 
were wrapped. This was sealed with finger- 
nail polish. Before attaching the end piece, 
he drilled small holes through each segment 
of the copper rings to allow the winding wire 
to be passed from the winding to the outside 
of the end piece. The wire could then be sol- 
dered to the appropriate half ring of copper 
on the board. The attachment of the square 
core to the end pieces was done with hot 
glue. I expect to receive more information 
from Sidney once he tests his radio, but the 
novel feature reported at this time is the bob- 
bin end piece shown in Figure 3. He used 
this technique for both ends of the bobbin so 


TELEVISION, continued from page 47 


mote control for models 21RT8202 and 21RT 
8245 (KCS-113 chassis)}—it had only a chan- 
nel change button and on/off/volume control 
in a slim handset. Active channels were pre- 
set in the set’s tuner, so quick changes were 
easily made in areas with few available chan- 
nels (still most of the U.S.). The connecting 
cable had only five conductors, making the 
remote easier to handle. 

But these were the end of the line. In 1955 
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leads could be attached to either end. Exter- 
nal, heavier lead wires were soldered to the 
appropriate copper half ring to connect the 
windings to the transformer external con- 
nectors. If you don’t have a lathe you could 
use copper etching and masking to achieve a 
similar result with copper clad board. The 
major benefit of this technique is that no 
winding space within the bobbin is taken up 
by connection and entry of lead wires. Lead 
wire connections are made outside the wind- 
ing space. 


reer eeeeeeere rere rrrrrrr ert rr rt ir rier titre r tert erie r errr treet eer r trite ir rier irri 


REFERENCES: 


1. Radio News Magazine, May 1929, 
pp 993-4. 

2. Ghirardi, A.A., Radio Physics Course, 
2nd edition, Murray Hill Books, 1932, 
p 824. 


Zenith had introduced the “FlashMatic” and 
so ushered in the modern age of wireless re- 
mote control for television. Within a couple 
years wired remotes were consigned to the 
dustheap of history. 

Questions, comments, complaints or sug- 
gestions about the Television column are 
not only welcomed but cherished! Please 
write or email me at television@tv- 
boxes.com. 
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NowW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 
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BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back asa CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of The AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, 
Volumes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, and Volumes 27-29 priced at $25 for one 
CD; any two CDs for $43; any four CDs for $80; or all six CDs for $120 postpaid in US. 
Elsewhere, add $5. 


LEN UPL US ice a Br SD a oa al Beg yas ie aD aU EE RR Shr 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUEG.......ccccsssssssssssssesssssssssssssssssessees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store | .html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact 
Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 


BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 
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TUNING IN ON HER NURSERY RHYME 


The early 1920s ushered in many creative innovations in the application of the radio art. 
This “fantasy” photo demonstrates an example of the latest in mobile radio installations, 
within easy reach of the listener, and a handy way to lull the baby to sleep. 


